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Duchess of Marlborough. 


Painted at Blenheim Palace. 


AMALIA KUSSNER COUDERT 


MINIATURIST 


By FRANK 


HE brief story of the life of Amalia 

Kiissner Coudert is a page from the 

chronicles of the fairies. Her mother 
was Spanish, and of her nationality in fea- 
tures the daughter most reminds one; the 
father was of German birth; both were 
possessed of that rare delight, a true appre- 
ciation of art, beauty and music. Trite 
though the stage may have made the say- 
ing, her appearance in early girlhood can 
be described only by likening it to that of 
Dresden china, so tiny and dainty, and yet 
so perfect did she seem. Her face attracted 
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because of the great dark eyes and the 
splendid teeth so frequently revealed by the 
merriest of laughter. And, although here I 
am not an authority, her gowns were as per- 
fect as her miniature physical self, and the 
townspeople still love to tell that she was 
herself the creator of those marvels. 

And so in this atmosphere of an honest 
love for the beautiful, even in dress, and in 
a cosmopolitan home, where Spanish, French, 
German and English were spoken with equal 
fluency, she grew up—but not alarmingly 
so, for even now she is but the veined and 
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breathing representation of her dainty art; 
painting always, disdaining teachers, never 
touching the brush of the conventional art- 
ist; caring nothing, as to her own work, 
for great canvases, but only for the tiny 
and far more laborious chefs-d’oeuvre, the 
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of wealth and a patron of art, told her that 
hers, because of its fineness, laboriousness 
and cost, could never be in demand. Yet 
she persevered, and finally, with a letter to 
a woman of taste and influence, tremblingly 
presented herself at the Madison Avenue 





H. I. M. the Czar of Russia. 
Painted by Order 
At the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg 
And at the Summer Palace of Tsorkoe Seloe 
April, 1899, 
And Presented to H. I. M. the Czarina. 


‘‘pictures-in-little.’’ Later came a visit to 
New York, and there asserted itself the 
ambition that is the legitimate companion 
of genius. There are those that claim true 
genius hides and must be sought, but they 
know nothing of what they speak. The 
children of genius cry for recognition as 
Nature’s voiceless children thrust through 
the earth and seek the sun. 

Royalty is the traditional patron of the 
miniature, and princes of the blood monopo- 
lized the works of its early masters. But 
American kings of finance and queens of 
society seemed disdainful of beauty and 
oblivious of genius. Again and again was 
she discouraged by their maddeningly polite 
indifference, and most of all when one man 


residence. Again there were moments of 
heart-sickening delay, for she was not at 
once received, though her treasured minia- 
tures were carried away for inspection. 
But, in fact, the fight at last was won—and, 
indeed, compared with others it had been 
won with marvelous rapidity The value of 
her work was here instantly recognized, the 
artist was warmly welcomed, and from that 
hour fame and fortune were within her grasp. 

All the world talked of her, and her career 
was chronicled from day to day in the press 
of two continents. Saved almost providen- 
tially from the frightful disaster at the 
Windsor Hotel, in New York, jater came 
reports of her escape from Kimberly, be- 
sieged by the Boers in South Africa; and 
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then, still later, she showed how the romance 
of the miniature had entered into her own 
heart, for she decided upon her wedding 
day, was married, and again sailed for 
Europe on her honeymoon—all this within 
the space of thirty-six hours. 


Amalia Kiissner Coudert 
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Immediately she showed an immense capac- 
ity for work, producing in the ensuing two 
years;scores of perfect examples of her art. 
Among those in America whose portraits 
she has painted are Mrs. William Astor, 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Richard Town- 





H. R. 


H. the Prince of Wales 


(Now King Edward VII.) 
Painted by Order 
At Marlborough House, 
July, 1897, 
And Presented to 


H. R. 


H. the Princess of Wales 


(Now Queen Alexandra.) 


She that was the first to proclaim to the 
world that America had produced a minia- 
turist with all the breadth, truth, richness 
of color and refinement of treatment char- 
acteristic of the best period of the French 
school, was Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer. 
The late Mrs. Paran Stevens, then the dic- 
tator of social New York, followed this 
example. Through these Miss Kiissner be- 
came known to and was sought after by the 
fashionables of the metropolis, and of the 
entire country, while at the next exhibition 
at the National Academy of Design her 
miniatures were the most sensational feature. 





send, Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. J. O. Armour, Mrs. 
Perry Belmont, Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mrs. George Jay Gould and 
Miss May Goelet. 

At the close of this unceasing devotion to 
her work came the opportunity to make a 
like conquest of England. Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, than whom no American holds a 
more enviable rank in the society of London 
and the Continent, urged her to go abroad, 
promising the aid of her influence and an 
introduction to the most exclusive circles of 
the English capital. In that city she was at 
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once made much of, those whose portraits 
she then or has since painted, including the 
Countess of Warwick, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lady Naylor-Laylord, Lady Helen 
Vincent, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Ramsay, 
Mrs. Balfour, Mrs. Harmsworth and Mrs. 
John W. Mackay. To-day she lovingly pre- 
serves the autographed souvenirs of a host 
of famous women that are warm friends as 
well as generous patrons. Here are a few 
from one of the most interesting collections 
of its kind in existence: 


For remembrance.—Maria, Grand Duchess of Rus- 
sia. 

In grateful appreciation of the talent that inspired 
my portraits. Yours in sincere friendship.—Francis 
Evelyn Warwick. 

With sincere thanks for the pretty miniature.—Con- 
suelo Marlborough. 

Your most devoted and affectionate friend. 
Paget. 

Yours in affectionate friendship.—Louise Mackay. 

With the affectionate regard of a very trying sitter. 
—Mary Harmsworth. 

In gratitude for the delightful privilege of having 
my miniature painted by one whose talent is so full of 
charm.—Estelle Ramsay. 


Minnie 


These, of course, are, for personal reasons, 
beyond price in Miss Kiissner’s eyes; to me 
their chief glory is their proof that our 
American women resident in Europe, al- 
though they may seldom visit the land of 
their girlhood, loyally rally to the support 
of a talented fellow-countrywoman seeking 
recognition abroad. 

It was during the following year, when 
she again visited London, that Miss Ktissner 
first received the stamp of royal approval. 
It was the jubilee period, the famous fancy 
dress ball of the Duchess of Devonshire was 
looked upon as almost a part of the official 
celebration, and the Prince of Wales was 
desirous that the young American should 
paint his portrait in the costume he wore on 
that occasion. In this be represented a 
Knight of the Order of Malta, and the re- 
sulting portrait gives him an air of pictur- 
esque royalty such as no other has done. 
Among the most prized treasures contained 
in one of Miss Kiissner’s velvet-covered and 
gold-stamped scrapbooks—the contents of 
which are probably unique in this country 
is the following letter: 


MARLBOROUGH House, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 
The equerry in waiting is desired to ask Miss Kiiss- 
ner to come to Marlborough House on Monday next at 
3:45 p. m., about which time the Prince of Wales will 
be happy to see her. 
24th July, ’97. 
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The portrait necessitated a half dozen 
sittings, and for each appointment, despite 
the uncertainty of that ‘‘about which time, ’’ 
the Prince was as prompt as though it had 
been an important matter of state. To him 
it was at least equally obligatory for the 
artist whose services he had commanded 
was @ woman. 

‘*He has not been called the first gentle- 
man of Europe merely because he was a 
prince and a future king,’’ said Miss Ktissner 
in telling me of these sittings, ‘‘but because 
he would have deserved the description even 
had he been a commoner. His dignified 
courtesy, his little thoughtfulnesses, all his 
good qualities were apparent even in our 
short sessions. At my request, he came 
unattended, and, in order that nothing might 
distract my attention from the portrait, no 
others were permitted to enter. Did I move 
to make any alterations in the light, my 
chair, or any object, he seemed instantly to 
know my wish, and his, ‘Allow me to do it,’ 
always accompanied his movement to aid me. 
Always he was gracious and kind, our meet- 
ings were free from all formality, and in- 
variably he expressed a keen interest in the 
progress of the portrait, and in the subject 
of art in general. I have never had an 
easier subject. He would enter the room 

-all the sittings took place in his private 
drawing-room at Marlborough House, all 
about us beautiful armor and valuable gifts 
from the Sultan of Turkey and the various 
monarchs of Europe—and, after a few cor- 
dial words of greeting and comment, would 
seat himself, fall at once into a natural pose, 
and ask smilingly, ‘How is that, is it right?’ 

‘‘Always the pose was perfect and never 
was I required to make suggestions. He was 
far easier to paint than the Czar proved 
later, but this was probably because he was 
older and had posed so much more frequent- 
ly. More than any royal personage in Europe 
he has been before the camera.”’ 

Miniatures seem scarcely to fulfill their 
true purpose unless associated with senti- 
ment or romance, and therefore it is pleas- 
ant to learn that the one thus painted at 
Marlborough House was presented to the 
Princess of Wales, now Queen Alexandra, 
on the anniversary of their betrothal. To 
Miss Kiissner, in remembrance of the sit- 
tings, he gave a superb brooch of diamonds. 
This, however, more prized though it may 
be to its recipient, was not the only recom- 
pense for her dainty creation. 

‘‘There is a popular impression, ’’ she ex- 
plained to me, with one of her infectious 














smiles, ‘‘that royalty does not pay. It does, 
indeed, and more promptly than any one in 
the world.’’ 

And again the little velvet scrapbook was 
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brought in evidence. To one of its pages 
was attached a formidable document in 
Eid 
4 
if 
q 
Mrs. George Gould 
French, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: 
Comptoir 
Of the Court 
of 
His Imperial Highness 
v Monseigneur The Grand Duke, 
{, Vladimir Alexandrovitch, 
} St. Petersburg, 
May 17, 1899. 
** Mademoiselle: 
“By order of Madam the 
Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna the comptoir of the 
Court has the honor to send herewith a check for 2657 
« francs (1,000 roubles) for the miniature and begs that 
Fy you will kindly return an acknowledgement of its re- 
¥ ceipt. 


“With profound respect, 
“Mademoiselle, 
“Your very humble servant, 
“DuNCAN, Secretary.” 


Opposite this was a tiny bit of fine white 
notepaper, upon which had been written in 
English by one of the princesses that act as 
maids of honor: 
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“Dear Miss Kiissner: 

“Obeying the order of Her Majesty the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, I have the honor of sending you 
one thousand roubles as well as a sealed package from 
Her Majesty. . 

“Yours sincerely, 
“S. REBELIAN.” 





and Son. 


’ 


The ‘‘sealed package’’ contained in this 
informal note from an Empress, thoroughly 
English in its simplicity, and by comparison 
with the ultra-Russian formality of the 
Grand Duchess, contained a necklace of 
diamonds and rubies, a gift from the 
Czarina. 

These souvenirs of her eventful visit to 
Russia brought us to the subject of most 
importance. Of the King of England, Ameri- 
cans had little left untold them while he 
was Prince of Wales. But the Czar of Russia 
remains as much a mystery-shrouded figure 
as when he ascended the throne five years 
ago, and the most trifling authoritative fact 
regarding: his personality or that of the 
beautiful woman that became the Empress 
is of value. Descended from a Lithuanian 
sun-worshiper of one of the dark-age cen- 
turies, from a race of kings that have stood 
in hourly peril of assassination, each be- 
lieved by the outer world to be facing an 
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unseen terror, unable to judge if one even 
of his own family was honestly his friend— 
the present Czar visited England and re- 
turned, leaving no one the wiser as to his 
character, his purposes, or his thoughts; 
made a tour of Asia, and immediately there- 
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protégée, as far as Europe is concerned, 
wrote of her discovery to her intimate 
friend, the handsome and clever Grand 
Duchess Vladimir. Miss Kiissner was at 
once invited to St. Petersburg. Her patron- 
ess there was formerly the German Duchess 





Mrs. Perry’ Belmont. 


after was so secluded that even the intimate 
companions of his journey were not per- 
mitted again to see him; was suddenly called 
to the crushing responsibility of ruling the 
vastest dominion in all Europe, and from 
that day to this even his brother monarchs, 
much less the masses of the people of other 
countries, have learned little more than has 
just been told of the real man that now con- 
trols the destiny of 180,000,000 human 
beings. Yet here was a dainty American girl 
that had known him in the relaxation of the 
artist’s studio and had been welcomed to the 
family circle of the mighty ruler. And so it 
was but natural that it was with Amalia 
Kiissner, keen observer and reader of char- 
acter, that I talked, rather than with the 
same person in her better-known role of 
miniaturist. 

Two years after painting the Prince of 
Wales, Miss Kiissner, by command of the 
royal family, went to Russia. Mrs. Paget, 
who looks upon the young artist as her 


of Mecklenburg, whose husband, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, is the brother 
of the late Czar, Alexander III., and that 
monarch’s intimate associate and Commander 
of the Guard. Under this influential patron- 
age our American miniaturist was called to 
the attention of the throne itself. Her 
own portrait completed, Maria Pavlovna, 
the Grand Duchess, showed it to the Czar 
and Czarina. The young sovereigns, then 
scarcely passed their honeymoon, at once 
decided that theirs must also be painted by 
the same hand. 

And so one day there was driven to the 
door of Miss Kiissner a carriage whose coach- 
man wore the royal livery, his hat some- 
thing like that we are familiar with in the 
pictures of Napoleon, only, as Miss Kiissner 
described it to me, ‘‘the coachman did not 
have it pulled way down over his brows like 
a comic opera villain, but perched saucily on 
his head, one end almost touching his shoul- 
der, the other tilted in the air at a queerly 
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impossible angle.’ And from the carriage 
descended a princess of Russia—doesn’t it 
sound like Cinderella and the fairy god- 
mother ?—one of the ladies-in-waiting to the 
Empress, who brought the wishes of the 
Czar. A wish, of course, was a command 
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throughout the empire that there is not a 
night when the Czar could not learn at a 
moment's notice, if he wished, where any 
one of his millions of subjects is sleeping. 
Thus the police know also when the Czar 
drives in the streets of St. Petersburg, at 





The Grand Duchess Vladimir. 


Wife of the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, brother of the late Czar, Alex 


and obedience was gladly given, for she is 
pardonably proud that her portraits of roy- 
alty have been ‘‘commanded,’’ a far differ- 
ent thing, you must understand, from being 
first painted and then taken around to the 
back door with a humble petition that they 
be bought. 

‘*As I was driven to the Winter Palace I 
noticed that a policeman stood in the center 
of every street crossing, and that all of 
them saluted me as I passed. I did not 
understand this at the time, but later I 


learned that these wonderful men know 
every citizen and every stranger in St. 


Petersburg, that all of them were fully in- 
formed as to who I was, exactly why I was 
going to the palace, at what hour I was ex- 
pected, and when I would leave, and that if 
I had not left at the time announced in- 
quiries would have been made. I have been 
told, indeed, that this system is so perfect 
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exactly what minute he will pass a given © 
corner. While at work on his miniature I 
one day expressed my regret that I had 
never seen him taking his drive. He said 
that he would pass my hotel at ten minutes 
past two the next afternoon. It somewhat 
oddly happened that at that time my atten- 
tion was distracted for an instant, and when 
I went to the window he had just passed like 
a whirlwind. On the following day, after he 
had again named the hour, I was more suc- 
cessful, and as he disappeared I looked at 
my watch and found it just a fraction of a 
minute past the time, sufficient, indeed, only 
for him to have driven by. When next we 
met I expressed my surprise at the possibil- 
ity of such exact scheduling of one’s move- 
ments. ‘That,’ he replied, with a some- 
what sad smile, ‘is the first thing we are 
taught—‘ punctuality.’ 

‘*] found the Winter Palace a huge gran- 
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ite pile facing the River Neva. You can 
imagine its immensity from the fact that 
6,000 people live there when the Czar makes 
it his residence. At the entrance an usher 
awaited me, clad in a gorgeous uniform, the 
detail chiefly impressing me being the abso- 


human being I ever saw. Despite all this 
formality, I found no sign of it once inside 
the private apartments of the royal family. 
The Empress received me in the simplest, 
sweetest manner, with the utmost kindness 
and cordiality.”’ 





Mrs. Arthur Paget 


lute magnificence of the great plumes in his 
hat. He led me through a vast hall filled 
night and day with armed soldiers that form 
the Czar’s favorite regiment, and of which 
the Empress is herself a Colonel. As I en- 
tered all rose and stood at salute, the clat- 
ter of their scabbards always alarming me 
until after several visits. 

‘*My first portrait was that of the Em- 
~ press, but in proceeding to her apartments 
we passed those of the Czar, guarding whose 
door I noticed three fierce-looking Cossacks, 
armed to the teeth. At last we reached the 
private door of the Czarina, and against it 
leaned a giant turbaned Nubian in native 
costume, a dangerous-looking poniard thrust 
behind his sash. I afterward learned that he 
never merely stands in front of the door, 
but invariably leans against it, and that he 
or a fellow Nubian maintains this position 
night and day. He was the most gigantic 


I mentioned to Miss Kissner a well-known 
portrait of the Czarina in which some splen- 
did furs, falling away, reveal her graceful 
neck ornamented with one of her famous 
pearl necklaces, the head bearing a demi- 
crown, but in which, what most impresses 
one, is the sadness of the downcast eyes. 

‘*Yes, that is her natural expression,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘but really she is not sad. She 
is very, very beautiful, with the most youth- 
ful‘appearance—-and of course she is young, 
being even now only twenty-nine; but actu- 
ally she has all the manner of a charming, 
shy girl of sixteen. Whenever I spoke to 
her she dropped her eyes and blushed ex- 
quisitely. So I, too, painted her with her 
eyes cast down-—it was so characteristic, 
and I also feared I should never catch them 
for a sufficient length of time in any other 
position. She gave me twelve or fifteen sit- 
tings, and I found her most difficult. Not 
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because she was irritable or hard te pose, 
but simply because her expression is so con- 
stantly changing. The slightest thoughtful- 
ness, an entrance, the sound of a voice in 
the distance, almost, I might say, the pass- 
ing of a breath of air, causes an instant 
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of tremendous force and ability. He hasa 
nature all sunshine, and is perfectly happy 
with his children, who were often with him 
in the temporary studio at the palace. He 
so loves his people that he simply cannot 
believe that any of them would harm him. 

















Amalia Kussner Coudert. 


From a drawing by the Marchioness of Granby, (the fut 


alteration, her face showing happiness, ex- 
pectancy, uncertainty, merriment, or sor- 
row, in the most wonderful manner I have 
ever known on a human countenance. The 
charm of her face is indefinable. She is 
strikingly tall, even for a woman, but that 
does not effect the impression she gives one 
of graceful girlhood. And she can be merry, 
despite the misleading sadness of her face, 
and frequently she is witty. There, is she 
not a charming queen ?’’ 

And then Miss Kiissner gave me her keen, 
clear-visioned, worded portrait of the Czar. 

‘“‘He has the most beautiful eye imagin- 
able, and expressive of so much soul! He is 
all kindness and tenderness, yet, despite his 
lack of height and his slender and somewhat 
delicate physique, he impressed me as a man 


re 


Duchess of Rutland), England's most famous titled artist. 


He is positively without fear, appearing in 
the streets in his drosky or his three-horsed 
troika, unattended save by his coachman, 
who has been in the family for years. It is 
the same way inside the palace, where he 
wanders about in the most informal way, 
the clatter of his spurs, which he always 
wears, being the only announcement we had 
that he was entering the room. All that 
the papers have printed about iron-walled 
rooms and a life of terror led by the royal 
family is without one particle of truth. 
How can they print such things when they 
know nothing of the real palace life, or else 
know that what they say is false? 

‘*All his life the Czar was educated for 
kingship, and his personality seemed to me 
that of a born ruler of men, modest though 
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he is, and even shy like the Empress. Even 
in the ordinary conversation that accom- 
panied our sittings or the family gatherings 
that sometimes took place in the room where 
I painted, I gained the knowledge that the 
Czar has a warm emotional nature, and a 
vigorous intellect, that beneath his quiet 
exterior there is passion and enthusiasm. I 
think, also, that I realized that this beauti- 
ful Empress of blushes and downcast eyes by 
her long residence in England with her 
grandmother, Queen Victoria—she was, you 
know, a lonely and a motherless girl, being 
only six when Princess Alice died —has been 
given a greater equality of feeling than 
would have been possible, perhaps, had she 
lived more in Germany. 

‘*Both the Czar and the Czarina spoke 
frequently of America and Americans, and 
always in the most cordial way. He gave 
for his chief reason for admiring our coun- 
try the fact that ‘it did not bother about 
what other nations think,’ and in speaking 
of the battle of Manila he referred to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s victory as ‘a splendid achieve- 
ment.’ 

**Most of my work was done at the Win- 
ter Palace in St. Petersburg, but on several 
occasions I was called to sittings at Tsarkoé 
Seloe, the royal summer residence sixteen 
miles outside the capital. Overwhelming as 
is its size, beautiful as are the chalets scat- 
tered through its forest, splendid as are 
such rooms as the one floored with ebony 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, it was none of 
these that interested me most, but the fact 
that here the Czar and his bride spent their 
honeymoon. Here practically alone, they 
passed almost all of the first winter, receiv- 
ing absolutely no one except ministers of 
state, and these only when upon important 
business, the Czarina dispensing much of the 
time even with the attendance of her lady- 
in-waiting. 

‘*When I was about to leave Russia, the 
Empress cordially pressed me to return the 
following year; and soI should have done 
had I not had that ungovernable impulse to 
go to South Africa and paint Cecil Rhodes, 
the photographs of whose powerful head 
had an irresistible fascination for me, and 
who turned out to be, as a sitter, oh, the 
worst of all!—like a caged lion in my 
studio. Yet his only unfavorable comment 


on the portrait was the somewhat pathetic 
query: ‘Can’t you make me look a little 
kinder ?’ 

‘‘The royal family of Russia had made me 
so welcome that I felt inexpressibly sad at 
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parting. More than that, it had been de- 
lightful to find them imbued with such a 
true appreciation of art. Repeatedly they 
showed me that they felt that artists are 
few, and that great artists are geniuses. 
This they have been taught from birth, and 
their love for the beautiful is natural, sur- 
rounded as they have been from childhood 
with great masterpieces. Then, too, it is an 
inspiration to be with them, for they do 
everything so well and with all their heart. 
They seem to realize that if it is not worth 
doing that way it is not worth doing at all, 
‘and they just don’t. 

‘*Royalty is not formidable. It is very 
human. It is, of course, above all abso- 
lutely well-bred, and, hence, is charming 
and lovable in its home life. It never disap- 
points an artist in an appointment. All 
have their off days, you may be sure, like 
the rest of us poor mortals—tired, headachy, 
and all that; but there is never one word of 
complaint, far less any indication of neg- 
lecting the sitting. How different is this 
from the ordinary woman of society, with 
whom the slighest indisposition or fatigue 
is sufficient excuse for a broken engage- 
ment. I really feel that the life of mon- 
archs like those of Russia is one long, 
generous and kindly self-sacrifice; but it 
must sometimes be heart-breaking to live 
up to the law of noblesse oblige. 

*‘T came from St. Petersburg with many 
beautiful souvenirs of my visit beside the 
Czarina’s splendid gift of diamonds and 
rubies. Almost equally cherished is a letter 
telling me of the enthusiastic pleasure of 
the children of the Empress upon receiving 
a little Easter gift she had permitted me to 
send them—an egg formed of pretty flowers 
concealing in its center a tiny live bird. 
But, above all, I have the remembrance of a 
brave and noble man who in the space of a 
single year stood at the grave of his father 
and became an Emperor, a husband and a 
father; of a beautiful, gentle, high-souled 
woman; of two youthful and loving people, 
fully appreciating their vast responsibilities, 
and loyally, hopefully and bravely filling 
their posts of danger.”’ 

Is not that, too, the remembrance that 
will most strongly impress us all? Surely, 
in this brief talk, Miss Kiissner, guarded of 
necessity though she was by good taste and 
royal etiquette, has given us our first real 
glimpse of the sole remaining absolute mon- 
arch in all Europe, for she saw the actual 
man where ambassadors have seen only the 
Czar. 







































**You're a good, likely woman and a worker. 


MELISSA MAYO'S 
PROVIDENCE 


By JOSEPH 


HILANDER BAXTER sat at the anti- 
quated desk in his private office read- 
ing a letter which he had just received 

in the morning mail. Philander’s private 
office was almost as narrow as his mind, and 
was devoted to the same purpose, the cal- 
culation of interest and the figuring of per- 
centages. His well-worn tall hat, of the 
crop of ’62, reposed on the top of the desk, 
and his cowhide-shod feet were elevated to 
a position beside it. The letter he was por- 
ing over was written on paper bearing the 
printed head, ‘‘Office of Barnes & Snyder, 
Pension Attorneys, Boston,’’ and read as 
follows: 

“Dear Uncle: 

“Snyder thinks the Mayo claim will go through all 
right. He says it would have been pretty shaky if it 
hadn’t been for them affidavits you got from Doc. 
Bailey and the rest. How you got ’em I don’t see. 
Snyder says that Liphalet’s only servin’ for three 
months in the war and then not dyin’ for ten year 
afterwards makes it hard to prove that he got his rheu- 
matism in the army, but he thinks the affidavits will 
fix it all right. Snyder’s a keen one and pretty level- 





i I don’t know’s I ever see a better worker 'n you be. 
Er-er-Melissy, how’d you like ter be Mrs. Baxter?’ ”’ 


. headed, so I guess it will do to bank on. 
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There’s so 
much back pension due now that if the claim goes 
through, Melissy ’Il have a good sized wad. What are 
you up to anyway? | know you ain’t in it for your 
health. Why don’t you give a fellow a tip? 

“Your loving nephew, 
“ANTY.” 


Philander read this epistle three . times, 
puckering his eyes thoughtfully behind his 
spectacles and twisting his grizzled chin 
beard into a point. Anty Taylor—the nick- 
name being a contraction of Anthony—was 
a nephew after his own heart. He had early 
discerned symptoms of promise in the young 
man, and had been instrumental in getting 
him the position he held in the Boston at- 
torneys’ office. But, Anthony being a pros- 
pective heir, Mr. Baxter did not think a tip 
advisable under the present circumstances. 

He pondered over the letter for some 
time, philosophizing perhaps on the efficacy 
of a note of hand in squeezing affidavits out 
of unwilling physicians, and then, removing 
both feet and hat from the desk, stood upon 
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the first and covered his bald head with the 
second, and left the office. ; 
Ten minutes later he was walking slowly 
between the box hedges up the path that 
led to Melissy Mayo’s front door. When he 
reached the turn that led around the house 
—only strangers and clergymen call at front 
doors in Orham-——he paused a moment to 
look at the house and its surroundings. 
Eliphalet Mayo had fallen heir to a fine 
estate and some money when his father died, 
back in the ’fifties. But Eliphalet had suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the most of the 
money before he in turn passed away, and 
his widow, with the able assistance of her 
brother-in-law, Napoleon, had spent the rest. 
There was little left now but the farm itself. 
But the farm was not to be sneezed at, 
and that was precisely what Philander was 
‘‘cal’latin’’’ as he stood there. A good- 
sized orchard and garden, some acres of 
cranberry swamp, badly run to weeds and 
bushes, but capable of being made profit- 
able; pasture land, cornfield and the house 
and barn; that was the list as Mr. Baxter 
itemized it. A pretty good home for a man 
to spend his old age in, and the widow was 
a rather pleasing person to spend it with. 
True, it would require some money to put 
the place into shape again, but there was 
the pension. Mr. Baxter snapped his square 
jaws together, as one who comes to a deci- 
sion, and passed on to the back door. 
Napoleon Mayo was sitting on the wash- 
bench beneath the open window of the din- 
ing-room, meditating. Also he, smoked. 
Napoleon was a firm believer in the value of 
meditation .and smoke. Of the value of 
manual labor, however, he was by no means 
so certain. His thoughts on this particular 
forenoon were a trifle vague and dealt prin- 
cipally with the ideas that it was a hot day, 


that the flies were somewhat troublesome, ° 


and that he was sleepy. The facts that the 
weeds in the garden were a foot high, and 
that his sister had begged him to clean 
them out did not disturb him in the least. 

As Mr. Baxter came around the corner of 
the house, Napoleon awoke with a start 
from his tobacco trance. 

‘*Hello, Philander! How be yer?’’ he said, 
rising and stretching expansively. 

Mr. Baxter snorted. Napoleon was the 
one item on the wrong side of his mental 
ledger in the calculation just completed. 

“Hello, Nap!’’ he said, rather tartly. 
‘‘What are you up ter this mornin’ ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nawthin’ much. I was jest wonderin’ 
if ’twas goin’ ter be as hot’s this all sum- 
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mer. Don’t seem ’s so I ever remembered a 
much hotter spell. Kinder dry fer veget- 
ables, ain’t it?’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ grunted Mr. Baxter, glancing 
toward the garden. ‘‘Don’t seem ter be too 
dry fer weeds. Why in time don’t yer clear 
out that patch?’’ 

‘‘Wa-a-l, I have ben goin’ ter fer some 
time, but one thing er ’nother’s come up, 
and ee | ‘ 

‘‘One thing er ’nother yer granny! I tell 
yer what ’tis, Nap Mayo, if this place 
b’longed ter me you’d have ter work harder 
’n yer do now. Settin’ round all day and 
sunnin’ yerself like a cat. I snum if I 
wouldn’t be ashamed of myself !’’ 

Mr. Mayo’s dignity was touched. 

‘‘T dunno ’s my settin’ ’round is any of 
your affairs, Philander Baxter!’’ he ob- 
served. 

“‘T dunno ’s ’tis, either—not yet,’’ said 
Mr. Baxter. 

Then he entered by the back porch and 
slammed the door, leaving the namesake of 
the mighty Corsican to speculate on what 
the last two words of his remark might 
mean. It was a subject which required con- 
sideration, and Napoleon sat down on the 
wash-bench again in order to do it justice. 

Mr. Baxter’s knock at the back door was 
answered by Mrs. Mayo herself. Melissa 
Mayo was all that a widow should be, being 
‘*fair, fat’’ and the rest of the quotation. 

‘‘Why, how dy’do, Mr. Baxter!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’m reel glad ter see yer. Walk 
right inter the dinin’-room.’’ 

Philander complied, and after helping 
himself to a seat in the best armchair and 
‘‘hanging up his hat on the floor,’’ pro- 
ceeded to business. 

‘*Melissy,’’ he asked, ‘‘yer ain’t heard naw- 
thin’ more from that pension, have yer ?’’ 

‘*No, Philander, I ain’t. Yer don’t s’pose’’ 
—there was a tremor in the widow’s voice 

‘‘yer don’t s’pose there’s any chance of 
my not gittin’ it—do you?’’ 

‘‘Well, ver can’t tell. Anything ter do 
with Gov’ment is mighty onsartin. How- 
ever, I reckon them affidavits I got ’1l fetch 
it through.”’ 

‘‘Land of Goshen! I hope there won’t be 
no hitch anywhere. Ido need that money 
somethin’ dreadful. What with taxes and 
groc’ry bills and things like that, seem’s if 
I should go distracted. I should never have 
thought of a pension if it hadn’t been fer 
you, Mr. Baxter. You’ve been so kind in all 
this I dunno what I can ever do ter thank 
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yer. 

















Mr. Baxter waved the thanks away with 
the air of a philanthropist to whom such mani- 
festations of gratitude were everyday trifles. 

‘“You’re welcome,’’ he grunted. ‘‘Now— 
er-—Melissy, I come up this mornin’ ter have 
a leetle talk with you on—on—er—a matter 
of business, so ter speak.’’ 

The widow looked a little alarmed, but 
she said, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Baxter?’’ inquiringly. 

“‘Yes. Fact is, Melissy, you need a man 
round this place.”’ 

‘*Well, there’s Napoleon.’’ 

‘‘Napoleon!’’ scornfully. ‘‘I mean a man 
with some hoss sense. Fact is, Melissy, | 
allers liked you. You’re a good, likely wom- 
an and a worker. I don’t know’s I ever 
see a better worker ’n you be. Er-er-Me- 
lissy, how’d you like ter be Mrs. Baxter ?’’ 

The widow turned red, then pale and then 
red again. 

‘‘Why—-why, Mr. Baxter ?’’ 
‘*What do yer mean ?’’ 

“Jest what I say. You’ve got a good 
place here, and you need a man ter run it. 
I’ve got some money in the bank and I need 
somebody ter make a home fer me. Of 
course, yer understand I think a heap of yer 
—-love yer better’n anything on airth, and 
and all that, yer know,’’ he added, as an 
afterthought. 

Mrs. Mayo was so entirely taken aback by 
the unexpectedness of the proposal that she 
sat for a moment or two speechless, trying 
to get her thoughts into some sort of order. 

‘*Well, what d’ yer say?’’ inquired the 
ardent suitor, briskly. 

Then the widow said what others have 
said before, though not always with so 
much reason : 

‘“‘But this—-is—-is so sudden, Mr. Bax- 
ter!’’ she stammered. 

The suddenness of it had not struck Phil- 
ander before, but he was willing to allow 
anything in reason. 

‘““Well, I dunno but ’tis,’’ he said. ‘‘Tell 
yer what I’ll do, Melissy. S’pose yer think 
it over till ter-morrer or ter-night and then 
drop me aline. How’ll that do?’’ 

Still trembling, Melissa agreed to this ar- 
rangement and Mr. Baxter got up to go. 

“‘T gin’rally like ter settle anything up 
right off when I make up my mind ter do 
it,’’ he said, with his hand on the latch, 
“‘but I s’pose ’twas sorter sudden fer yer. 
However, yer can write me ter-night. Good- 
mornin’, I’m goin’ ter have that cranb’ry 
bog cleaned up fust thing.’’ 

The last remark showed that Mr. Baxter 
considered it already settled. 


she gasped. 
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Napoleon was still seated on the wash- 
bench when Philander came out of the house, 
but the man of business did not deign to no- 
tice him. Mr. Mayo’s meditations must have 
been absorbing, for he had allowed his pipe 


a 





“Then he held the two letters over the steaming nose 
of the tea kettle.” 


to go out, something he did not do unless 
under severe mental strain. For some time 
after Mr. Baxter had gone, he sat there, 
scratching his chin and drawing absent- 
mindedly at the dead pipe. Then he got up, 
put on his hat and moved off toward the vil- 
lage. He hurried a little, too, an almost 
unbelievable action. 

He walked on down the main street, past 
the post-office, past Mr. Baxter’s real estate 
office, past Web Saunder’s billiard saloon, 
until he came to the road which led to the 
shore. Down this he turned and stopped at 
a little house by the side of the road. This 
was where Abijah Colton lived, and Abijah 
himself opened the door in answer to Napo- 
leon’s knock, 
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All the gossips in town, beginning with 
Matilda Busteed and ending with Mrs. Jerry 
Burgess, were sorry for Abijah Colton. 
They all said they didn’t see how ’Bije Col- 
ton made out ter earn a livin’. As Miss 
Busteed feelingly put it: 

‘‘He’s got more leetle putterin’ irons in 
the fire, and they don’t none of ’em amount 
ter nawthin’. Leetle mite of an iyster bed 
here and a leetle mite of a cranb’ry bog 
there, and doin’ a leetle bit of barrel 
coop’rin’ this time er year and a leetle speck 
of scallopin’ and sea clammin’ that time er 
year! Beats me how he keeps out er the 
porehouse !”’ 

As Abijah, being close-mouthed about his 
affairs, didn’t see fit to enlighten Miss 
Busteed, the lady bade fair to be ‘‘beat’’ for 
the term of her natural life. 

“Hello, Nap,’’ said Abijah, welcoming his 
caller. ‘‘Come in and set down. What’s the 
matter? If ’twas anybody else but you, I 
should think he’d been runnin’.”’ 

Mr. Mayo was too full of the importance 
of his news to notice the sarcasm. 

***Bije Colton,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘I 
want ter ask you sunthin’ important. Be 
you thinkin’ of marryin’ Melissy ?’’ 

Mr. Colton was surprised. He sat down 
in a chair rather suddenly and whistled. 

‘‘Well, I snum, Nap!’’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘‘That’s what the lawyers would call 
a leadin’ question, ain’t it? What are yer 
drivin’ at?’’ 

** Cause all I’ve got ter say is,’’ con- 
tinued Napoleon, wagging his forefinger sol- 
emnly, ‘‘that if yer be, yer want ter brace 
up and ask her. Philander Baxter was up 
ter the house just now poppin’ the question 
himself.’’ 

‘*Who? Philan—— Get out!’’ 

**Honest Lord’s truth! Heard him myself. 
Said she was a likely woman and a worker, 
and that he wanted her ter be Mrs. Baxter.’’ 

‘“‘What did she say?’’ anxiously asked 
Mr. Colton. 

‘Finally decided ter think it over and 
write him yes or no ter-night.”’ 

“‘Well, well, well! I swan ter man!’’ 
Abijah was talking to himself rather than 
to Napoleon. ‘‘Philander Baxter! Philander 
—that mean, miserly old—— Humph! there 
must be sunthin’ in this more’n there looks 
ter be.’’ 

Then, after a pause. ‘‘Say, Nap,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘what made yer s’pose I was thinkin’ 
of marryin’ Melissy ?’’ 

“‘Why,’’ said Napoleon, slowly, ‘‘you ben 
a-comin’ ter see her off and on fer four er 
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five year now and I kinder thought yer might 
be thinkin’ of keepin’ comp’ny. Course I 
ain’t had no experience myself, bein’ a 
bachelor, but——”’ 

*‘T see, I see. Four er five year,’’ mus- 
ingly; ‘‘that does seem a long time. Mebbe 
I have been a leetle mite slow. Comes of 
my everlastin’ cautiousness. I’m glad yer 
come down and told me, Nap. Jedge yer 
didn’t like the idee of Philander fer a brother- 
in-law; he is a toler’ble hard driver.’’ 

“*?Twan’t that!’’ declared Mr. Mayo, red- 
dening. ‘‘I don’t care how hard a driver a 
man is. Work don’t scare me. I jest 
thought yer oughter have a chance, that’s 
all.’’ 

‘Well, I’m much obleeged ter yer. 
Cal’late I’ll step up and see Melissy a min- 
ute er so. Reckon you’ll excuse me. So 
long !’’ 

And Mr. Colton hurried out, leaving his 
visitor to follow or not, as he pleased. 


I. 


If any one not cognizant of the facts had 
seen Melissa Mayo getting supper that night 
they would have had strong doubts as to 
her sanity. She made the tea in the coffee 
pot, and just caught herself in time to pre- 
vent putting on the baked beans to warm in 
the sugar bowl. When a woman at the age 
of forty-two receives two proposals on the 
same day she is apt to be somewhat flus- 
tered, and mistakes are excusable. 

She had long ago given up the idea that 
Abijah Colton meant anything serious by his 
visits. He had been calling for so many 
years that his dropping in every now and 
then had come to be taken as a matter of 
course. Besides, Melissa shared the prevail- 
ing opinion that Abijah was on the point of 
going on the town, and therefore, not being 
able to support himself, had no intention of 
taking a wife. But that afternoon he had 
come hurrying to the back door, and, on 
entering the dining-room, had without pref- 
ace asked her if she had ever thought of 
being married, and, if so, how she’d like to 
ship ’long with him. After this he appeared 
too much engaged in wondering at his own 
temerity to say more, and shut up like one 
of his own scallops. 

The astounded widow, after several ‘‘Land 
sakes,’’ and ‘‘I’m so flustered I dunno what 
ter do’s,’’ had finally stammered that she 
would like a little time to think it over, 
and would send an answer in writin’ that 
night. Abijah, who had sat on the edge of 
his chair, twirling his hat and hitching un- 
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easily, assented to this proposition with 
alacrity, and departed forthwith, leaving 
the much-sought Melissa to wander about in 
a dazed state until tea time. 

Neither Napoleon nor his sister-in-law 
had much to say during the progress of the 
meal. The former ate rather hurriedly and 
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go to? Where’s the profits we was goin’ ter 
market on that other thing I took your 
advice about—that patent clam digger? 
They’re in your mind, that’s where they be, 
and that’s where most of your work is done. 
You march your boots inter that woodshed 
and stay there! I don’t ask advice of folks 




















“Twenty minutes later he started for the post office.’ 


kept glancing furtively across the table. 
After he had finished his third cup of tea, 
however, he blurted out: 

‘*Wall, Melissy, which it ’ll be, Philander 
or ’Bije?’’ 

The relict of the martyred Eliphalet set 
down her cup with emphasis. 

**Napoleon Mayo! you’ve ben a-listenin’ !’’ 
she exclaimed. 

**Hain’t, nuther!’’ declared Mr. Mayo, 
guiltily. 

‘*Yes, you have, and don’t yer have the 
face ter deny it. How else did you know 
*bout it—I never told yer!’’ 

‘‘Well, I happened ter be settin’ on the 
wash-bench when Philander was here, and 
he bellered so loud a deef man could hear 
him. Besides,’? and Napoleon assumed an 
air of injured dignity, ‘‘who’s got a better 
right ter listen? Ain’t I your brother-in- 
law and didn’t ’Liphalet say ter me, jest 
fore he died: ‘Napoleon, I leave Melissy 
in your care; you look out fer her?’ And 
I’ve done it, too; laid awake nights and 
planned and planned, so’s you’d have a easy 
time. Worked myself ha’f ter death, and 
not a word of thanks. This is an important 


” 


matter; yer oughter ask my advice. 

‘Your advice! I asked your advice and 
took it when I put that thousand dollars in 
the Bay Shore Investment Company, and 
where’d the advice and the thousand dollars 


that’s dishonorable enough ter listen under 
winders.’ 

The discomfited Napoleon retired to the 
St. Helena of the woodshed, and the ruffled 
Mrs. Mayo cleared away the tea things with 
a bang. Then she sat down at the old-fash- 
ioned desk and prepared to write the letters 
that should carry joy or woe to two palpita- 
ting hearts. 

In her rational intervals that afternoon 
she had turned the matter over and over in 
her mind. Inclination pointed one way; 
duty and prudence the other. She had al- 
ways liked Colton; in fact, the gossips in 
town were agreed that, had Abijah mustered’ 
up courage to propose in the old days when 
he and Eliphalet were courting the fair 
Melissa, he would have won. But Abijah 
delayed, and Eliphalet didn’t, and so the 
latter came out ahead. 

At the present time the facts were these: 
Abijah was poor, and, so the widow reasoned, 
could not carty on the farm. If she should 
get the pension they might have enough to 
get along on, but it was Philander who had 
suggested the pension in the first place, and 
who had done so much to help her to get it. 
From her point of view it would be the 
worst sort of ingratitude to marry Abijah 
and live on money that Philander had ob- 
tained. No, it was her duty to marry Phi- 
lander and he was rich enough to keep the 
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old home and provide for Napoleon and for 
her. 

She had never written a letter of this 
kind before. She could and did write pages 
of news and small talk to her niece in East 
Boston, but this was no ordinary subject, 
and no ordinary letter would do it justice. 
She rose, and, from the shelf where it stood 
along with the ‘‘Life of Captain John 
Smith,’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘The Pi- 
rate’s Own Book,’’ ‘‘Gospel Hymns Number 
2,’’ and ‘‘The Home Doctor,’’ she took the 
‘‘Complete Letter Writer’’ and opened it at 
the page headed, ‘‘From a Young Lady Ac- 
cepting an Offer of Marriage.’’ 

The young lady in question must have 
been a very formal young lady, for her idea 
of a letter was a grand affair, almost pain- 
fully so. No ‘‘Sweethearts’’ and ‘‘Own 
Precious Darlings,’’ for her; no, indeed. 
Sut Melissa thought the epistle the pink of 
perfection and proceeded to copy it. 

“Dear and Respected Friend: 

“I have considered, with a heartfelt sense of re- 
sponsibility and solemnity, your proposal, seeking my 
hand and heart in marriage. I realize the importance 
of the decision which I am called upon to make, and 
am conscious of its potent effect upon my happiness in 
the future. But, dear friend, I realize also your ster- 
ling worth and stainless character and feel that I may 
safely trust myself to your guiding care as we travel 
together the long pathway of life. Dear friend, I ac- 
cept your proposal. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“MELISSA T. MAyYo.” 

The widow read this mournful screed over 
again with a becoming pride, and, placing 
it in an envelope, sealed the latter and 
addressed it to: 


PHILANDER H. BAXTER, 
ORHAM, MAss. 


Then, with a sigh, a sigh that meant the 
relinquishing of a lifelong dream, she turned 
to the next page of the book and proceeded 
to copy the letter, ‘‘From a Young Lady 
Rejecting a Proposal of Marriage.”’ 


“‘Respected and Honored Friend: 

“I have considered with a heartfelt sense of re- 
sponsibility and solomnity, your proposal, seeking my 
hand and heart in marriage. I realize the importance 
of the decision which I am called upon to make, and 
am conscious of its potent effect upon my happiness in 
the future. Honored friend, I realize your sterling 
worth as a young man of high moral character, but I 
cannot but feel that the difference in our temperament 
and ideals makes it inadvisable for me to consent to 
entwine my career with yours and travel with you the 
long pathway of life. I feel that it is wisest for me to 
decline your proposal. My parents agree with me that 
this decision is for the best. I shall always be your 
friend. 

“Yours with sincere respect, 
“MELISSA T. Mayo.” 
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When Melissa reached the words ‘‘my 
parents’? in the copy she hesitated, pon- 
dered, and at length substituted the word, 
‘‘Napoleon.’’ Then just as she sealed this 
second letter in its envelope and addressed 
it to the luckless Abijah, the Methodist 
minister rang the front door bell. 

‘“*Why, how’d you do, Mr. Salters? I de- 
clare, what a stranger you be! Napoleon! 
Nap-o-le-on! Take them two letters off my 
desk and mail ’em down ter the post office 
right away. Yes; them two there. Walk 
right inter the settin’-room, Mr. Salters.’’ 

And Melissa hurried away to entertain 
her guest, who was making his formal round 
of pastoral calls. 

Napoleon took the letters into the kitchen, 
took his hat from the nail, and stood turn- 
ing the two envelopes over and over in his 
hand. 

‘‘Jest like her,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Never 
asked my advice at all, and there ain’t no 
tellin’ what ’s she ’s been and done. I 
oughter see what ’s she writ; it’s my 
bounden duty ter see.’’ * 

He held the letters up to the light, but it 
was nearly sunset, and the paper was thick. 

‘“‘That woman needs a guardeen, that’s 
what she needs,’’ he soliloquized. 

He tiptoed to the dining-room door and 
shut it carefully. Then he held the two let- 
ters over the steaming nose of the tea kettle. 

Twenty minutes later he started for the 
post office. 


III. 


Melissa’s spirits were not of the best the 
next morning, a state of mind which had its 
effect upon her temper and caused Napoleon 
to seek the quiet of the wash-bench for the 
most of the forenoon. To tell the truth, the 
widow was not looking forward to wedded 
life with Mr. Baxter as a dream of bliss. 
Philander was not the ideal bridegroom. 
Then, too, she could not help thinking how 
much happier she might have been with 
Abijah, if circumstances had been different. 
Poor fellow, how disappointed he would be. 
Melissa’s only consolation was the thought 
that she was doing her duty and that, per- 
haps, Philander would take her to Niagara 
Falls on their wedding trip. To go to 


Niagara Falls had been her dream ever since 
Eliphalet had promised to take her there 
and had been unable to keep his word. 

She was dusting the chairs in the ‘‘settin’- 
room’’ and looking out of the window when 
Philander slammed the front gate and came 
up the walk. 


The accepted suitor didn’t 


——————— 























look happy; not nearly so happy as he 
should look, under the circumstances, Me- 
lissa thought. Before she could get to the 
back door, he had opened it and stamped 
into the dining-room. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Philander,’’ said Melissa, 
blushing becomingly. 

‘*You—you—you!’’ sputtered Mr. Bax- 
ter, whose face was the color of a danger 
signal. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ began the 
widow, but Philander interrupted her. 

‘‘You—you pauper, you!’’ he shouted, 
shaking his fist, in which two envelopes, one 
brown and one white, were clutched; ‘‘you 
mis’rable pauper, you!’’ 

‘*Philander Baxter, what do you—— ?’’ 

“Don’t yer talk ter me! Don’t yer do it! 
Thought because you was goin’ ter git the 
pension money yer didn’t need me, hey? Do 
yer reelize whol be? I’m the richest man 
in this town, that’s who I be. . I’ve got 
money in the bank, I have! Yes, and I own 
bonds. And—and—who are you? That’s 
what I ask! Who are you?’’ 

The bewildered Melissa tried to interrupt 
once more, but Mr. Baxter would not 
allow it. 

‘Who are you? What have you got? Not 
ared cent! That’s what yer’ve got! And 
you think yer’ve got a pension comin’, 
don’t yer? Well, yer ain’t! Read that!’’ 

Automatically, Melissa took the brown 
envelope from Philander’s fingers. It en- 
closed a telegram to Mr. Baxter. 


“The Mayo pension claim turned down by the Gov- 
ernment. Your affidavits wan’t hefty enough. 
“ANTY TAYLOR.” 


‘“Aha!’’ sneered Philander, exultingly; 
‘*so yer see yer ain’t so independent, after 
all. You’re a pauper! And yer’ve killed the 
egg that laid the golden goose, too. But 
don’t yer flatter yerself. What d’yer s’pose 
I wanted ter marry yer fer? Fer yer good 
looks? I guess not! ’Twas the land and the 
pension I wanted. Tried ter be sarcastic, 
too, didn’t yer? Callin’ me a ‘young man.’ 
You ain’t no spring chicken yerself! Napo- 
leon agrees with yer, does he? He’s another 
nice one; he’s-—-—’’ 

‘‘Philander Baxter, I don’t know what 
you’re talkin’ about, but I do know that the 
Lord’s ben good enough ter let me see what 
kind of a man you be. Walk out of that 
door this minute! Not another word! You 
march !’’ 

The widow’s eyes snapped and her fin- 
gers twitched. Mr. Baxter hesitated, es- 
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sayed to speak, thought better of it, and— 
marched. 

Napoleon was sitting on the wash-bench. 

“*Nice mornin’, Philander !’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. 

**You—you— you—I—- gasped the 
choking owner of bonds, and passed on, 
speechless. 

Mr. Mayo said nothing, but his shoulders 
shook. 

Melissa returned to the dining-room, sat 
down in the rocking-chair, read the tele- 
gram again, and began to cry. Her wrath 
and mortification at Philander’s insults were 
keen, but they were forgotten in the crown- 
ing disappointment of the rejection of the 
pension claim. The farm would have to be 
sold, for she had not money enough to pay 
the taxes. What would become of them? 
What should she do? 

‘*Melissy!’’ called Napoleon, ‘‘ ’Bije is 
comin’.’’ 

The widow sprang to her feet, hurriedly 


” 


wiped her eyes and bravely greeted Mr. Col- 


ton as he came up the back steps. If Philan- 
der had looked too gloomy for an accepted 
lover, certainly Abijah looked too happy for 
a rejected one. He was dressed in a new 
suit of clothes, too, which the widow, even 
in the midst of her grief and excitement did 
not fail to notice. 

‘“Well, Melissy !’’ exclaimed Abijah, beam- 
ing like the sun in August, ‘‘here I be, yer 
see !’’ 

**Yes,’’? stammered the lady, ‘‘I 
you be, Abijah.’’ 

“Yer see I be! Well! is that all yer’ve 
got ter say ter me this mornin’ of all 
mornin’s? Why, I’ve got a heap ter say ter 
you, my dear!’’ 

At this fond appellation Mrs. Mayo looked 
up in astonishment, and Abijah saw her 
swollen eyelids. 

‘*Melissy Mayo!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve 
ben cryin’.”’ 

“‘No, I ain’t—that is, I sae 

‘*Melissy, you’re too good a Methodist ter 
tell yarns like that. Now what’s the mat- 
ter? By thunder! I know. It’s that mis’ra- 
ble Philander Baxter! I see him comin’ down 
the street here lookin’ like he was crazy 
mad. You sent him packin’ and he come up 
here and made you cry. Well, damn him, 
Pi——” 

‘*Abijah Colton! What did you jest say 
ter me about bein’ a Methodist ?”’ 

‘‘That’s so. Well, I’ll see Philander later. 
Now, Melissy, what’s the trouble? Out 
with it.’’ 


I see 
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“Half an hour later Melissa stood at the back door, waving a good-by to the jubilant Mr. Colton.” 
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Melissa could keep the secret no longer. 

“‘Oh, ’Bijah!’’ she sobbed; ‘‘I’ve lost my 
pension. The Gov’ment wouldn’t allow it.”’ 

‘Wouldn’t, eh?’’ said Mr. Colton, calmly. 
‘*Well, I ain’t s’prised. I wouldn’t cry ’bout 
that.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t cry! Why, what am I goin’ 
ter live on? How can I run the farm?’’ 

‘‘Why, I reckon I’m goin’ ter look out fer 
that, ain’t 1? When a man marries a woman 
he gin’rally cal’lates ter support her, and 
now that you’ve said yer’d marry me——’’ 

‘‘Said I’d marry you? Why, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘See here, Melissy, am I crazy or are 
you? Didn’t you write this letter ?’’ 

Melissa took the proffered sheet of paper 
and unfolded it. It was the letter ‘‘From a 
Young Lady Accepting a Proposal of Mar- 
riage.’’ Philander’s references to Napoleon 
and the ‘‘young man’’ were plain enough 
now. He had received the other letter. 
She must have put the letters in the wrong 
envelopes. — 

‘*Didn’t you write that letter, Melissy ?’’ 

‘*Why, why, yes, Abijah, I wrote it, but 


‘“‘Thank the Lord! I begun ter be afeard 
that somebody had put up a job on me. 
Well, then, what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*But Abijah, we can’t be married. How 
could you run this great farm and support 
Napoleon and me, when you’re so poor ?”’ 

Mr. Colton slapped his knee and roared 
with delight. 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ he laughed, ‘‘that’s where the 
shoe pinches, is it? Well, Melissy, mebbe I 
ain’t so starvation poor, after all. I know 
Matildy Busteed says I am, but Matildy 
don’t know more’n nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness of everybody on this earth. I’ve done 
fairly well this season and last. I owna 
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share in Si Hardin’s mack’rel schooner, and 
she brought me in a few hundred last year, 
and my cranb’ry bog paid me four hundred 
more, and my coop’rin’ trade ’s wuth some 
more, and I put a little cash inter a dry 
goods bus’ness in Hyannis three year ago, 
and that’s doin’ well, and——’’ 

‘Why, Abijah; you must have money in 
the bank !’’ 

‘*Ya-as, somewheres round three thousand 
last time I cal’lated it. Then I’ve got a 
leetle railroad stock and some Gov’ments— 
jest a few——”’ 

‘*Great land of Goshen !’’ 

**So, I cal’late we’ll be able ter scratch 
along without callin’ on the neighbors. But, 
Melissy, if you ain’t goin’ ter marry me I’m 
li’ble ter be stuck with some Niagry Falls 
tickets, ’cause I ordered some up ter the 
depot as I come along, figgerin’ that we’d 
be married some time next week and go up 
there on our weddin’ trip.’’ 

*“Oh, Abijah!’’ 

‘‘Why, good land! you ain’t cryin’ again!’’ 

‘Oh, not reelly, Abijah; I was only 
thinkin’ that God had been awful good ter 
me ter-day.”’ 


Half an hour later Melissa stood at the 
back door, waving a good-by to the jubilant 
Mr. Colton. She was smilingly happy, but 
her face still wore a slightly puzzled expres- 
sion. 

‘‘I don’t see,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘how I 
come ter mix them letters up. I thought I 
was so very careful with ’em. Seem’s if 
there must have been a special Providence 
in it, some way.’’ 

Napoleon, still enthroned on the wash- 
bench, blew a thick cloud of smoke from his 
lips and smiled blandly at the sky. 
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REFLECTION 


By ROBERT 


SCHAUFFLER 


Those elms that over-lean the eager river 
And Jie out-mirrored on its shining breast 
The waters try forever and forever 
To bear along on their cool ocean-quest, 
To show them all the magic of the sea,— 


Its water-wonder and wave-mystery. 
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By BLISS CARMAN 


i 
O wonder of all wonders, 
The winter time is done, 
And to the low, bleak, bitter hills 


Comes back the melting sun! 


O wonder of all wonders, 
The soft spring winds return, 
And in the sweeping gusts of rain 


The glowing tulips burn! 


O wonder of all wonders, 
That tenderness divine 
(Bearing a woman’s name) should knock 


At this poor door of mine! 


Il. 
The willows are all golden now, 
And grief is past and olden now; 
To the wild heart 
There comes a start 


Will help it and embolden now. 


The birch tips are all slender now; 
The April light is tender now; 
And the soft skies 
Are calm and wise 


With vision of new splendor now 


The streets are full of gladness now— 
Forget their look of sadness now ; 

To every door, 

Hailed as of yore, 


Comes back the old spring madness nov 
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III. 

The rain on the roof is your laughter ; 
The wind in the eaves is your sigh; 

‘he sun on the hills is your gladness 


In Spring going by. 


The sea to its uttermost morning, 
(Gold-fielded, unfrontiered and blue, 


Is the light and the space and the splendor 





My heart holds for you. 


IV. 
Up and up, they all come up 
Out of the noon together, 
The flowering sails on the slope of the sea 


In the white spring weather. 


In and in, they all draw in— 
A streaming flock together— 
From the lone and monstrous waste of sea 


By a single tether. 


Home, come home, they all make home 


In a racing fleet together 





The little white wishes I sent to you 


In the golden weather. 


V. 
Now comes the golden sunlight 
Up the glad earth once more, 
And every forest dweller 


Comes to his open door. 


And now the quiet rain-wind 
Comes from the soft gray sea, 

To haunt thy April lover 

With lonely pangs for thee! 








ARE AMERICANS ECONOMICAL? 
By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


E are regarded in Europe as an ex- 
travagant race. American wasteful- 
ness is almost proverbial there. The 

housewifely German or Frenchman looks 
with a mixture of envy and contempt at the 
Yankee tourist who seems to throw his 
money away, who rides first-class, lodges 
first-class, buys the best seats at the theatres 
where he does not understand the play, 
over-fees the servants, and makes his pur- 
chases at shops especially designed for him 
and with prices double the ordinary. It is 
not only the American abroad who is thus 
estimated by the careful Teuton and the 
thrifty Gaul, for travelers are justified in 
being free-handed. It is for them a holiday, 
an occasion, and does not imply habitual and 
consistent folly. But the American at home 
has habits almost equally well calculated to 
carry dismay to the foreigner. It is a famil- 
iar saying that one hundred French families 
could live on what one American family 
throws away. This, no doubt, is an exag- 
geration, but there is enough truth in it to 
be suggestive, for certainly the average 
American family does live, when compared 
with the average French family, in most 
lavish style. We not only live better, but 
are careless in a thousand ways in which 
the European family is careful. A plow 
manufacturer of the West told me that his 
business would not be so good as it is were 
it not for the carelessness of the farmer 
who leaves his plow in the field over winter 
to rust in the snow, and finds in the spring 
that he must buy a new one. We refuse, 
too, to eat the bad part of the steak, know 
the difference between chicory and coffee, 
and always have plenty of good food left 
over for our noble and athletic tramps; and 
in a hundred other ways make light of the 
goods which. Providence has given us in 
unusually generous measure. Even our do- 
mestic servants have a higher standard of 
living than the German hausfrau. They re- 
fuse the waste part of the steak, and will 
leave the house incontinent if they don’t get 
the best coffee, if the kitchen is small or 
dark, if the baby carriage is not ‘‘swell’’ 
enough, and the baby not ‘‘dacintly’’ dressed. 

Still more shocking to the foreigners is 
what they deem the waste involved in the 
position of American women. They seem to 
them to have no economic function in so- 


ciety. They are flatly useless, highly ex- 
travagant and, moreover, are taught to be 
so by American men. Throughout the great 
country the daughters of the family are 
taught that they are the favored, that they, 
and not the sons are to go to school beyond 
the grammar stage; that they are neither 
to sew, nor to spin, nor to cook, nor to do 
anything useful, that they are to read, to 
dress, and to amuse themselves while their 
brothers and fathers and husbands work. 
To spend and to be attractive—this is their 
task, a task to which they easily accommo- 
date themselves. To realize this ideal more 
completely, they fill their houses with do- 
mestic servants, turn the baby over to the 
nurse, the children to the governess, pursue 
society or some fad, and succeed in being, 
in the eyes of the foreigner, detestably use- 
less. The highly bred and extravagantly 
selfish among them even refuse to have their 
fair share of babies. Instead, they are apt 
to cultivate dangerous ideas about invading 
man’s sphere, or to try to write insipid 
novels, which they read among themselves 
and become thereby still more frivolous. 
The point of view of our foreign critic is 
shared by many of us at home, particularly 
when the burden of life is severely felt. 
The eloquence underlying the phrase, ‘‘Take 
care of the pennies and the dollars will take 
care of themselves,’’ is keenly appreciated 
by the man who finds it hard to make both 
ends meet. It is not unnatural that a city 
man with a family, even though he makes a 
large salary, should find something almost 
wicked in paying $2 to see a flimsy Broad- 
way play, in paying excessively for his sup- 
per at Sherry’s, and in laying out the rest 
of his week’s salary in satisfying the bills 
of the butcher, the groceryman and the 
dressmaker. He inevitably longs for the 
less expensive country, and the beauty of 
living on a small scale is clearly appreciated. 
He wants to go far away from the speed 
and turmoil of American life. The mood is 
frequent when sick and sore with the strug- 
gle, we are ready to retire and seek refuge 
in a philosophy of renunciation. I remember 
hearing an old blind French beggar at St. 
Cloud cheerfully singing a song beginning: 
“Tl ne faut pas beaucoup pour passer la vie.” 
Indeed, when a man is harassed by the slings 
and arrows of oufrageous fortune he easily 
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gets into the withdrawing mood and becomes 
a philosopher. The old world is then better 
for him than the new. He will then reflect 
upon the principle of compensation, talk 
about vanity of vanities, and literally abhor 
the American spirit. A New York news- 
paper, somewhat given to pessimistic utter- 
ances, said recently that ‘‘Americans vio- 
late the laws of nature more generally and 
rashly than any other nation . . . the man 
is eager to be in the front rank, to live like 
a prince, and to be notoriously successful 
. . . and the wife finds her chief pleasure 
in the demonstration of his ability, as shown 
in her splendid surroundings and growing 
social power. Success (?), power, wealth, 
have become the end, and the material 
results are all they can enjoy together.”’ 

Certainly waste is hateful to the soul. 
Certainly it is an intellectual absurdity to 
pay more for a thing than it is worth. 
Nothing can be said in defense of mere 
waste. But are Americans, in reality, when 
compared with the people of other coun- 
tries, wasteful? Rather, are they not, in a 
vital way, really more economical than any 
other race? Such a statement might seem 
paradoxical. To say that the system of 
American life is an economical one would, 
no doubt, seem absurd to the poor man who 
gazes with envy at a magnificent house on 
Fifth Avenue, or who is nearly killed by an 
automobile, as he painfully wends his way 
home after a hard day’s toil. And yet there 
is much to be said in support of such a 
statement. 

American economy is the economy that 
consists in doing things on a large scale, in 
producing much rather than in saving little. 
The old system of economy consists in pica- 
yune retrenchment. ‘‘Take care of the pen- 
nies and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves,’’ is, from a modern point of view, 
as false as it is trite. That one hundred 
French families can live on what one Ameri- 
can family throws away is an exaggeration, 
but were it not, it would indicate the sound- 
ness of American economy, not the lack of 
it. Whence comes the tremendous energy 
of our nation in business, in production, in 
growth generally, in practical improvements 
and inventions? It comes from a high stand- 
ard of living. To do much work much nour- 
ishment is necessary, and who are so well 
nourished as Americans? What nation con- 
sumes so much good food, in what other 
country do the people demand so many 
luxuries? Where do they demand so much 
from life generally, in social equality, in 
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full opportunity for work, pleasure and 
education? 

The idea of business in a country that 
has reached the height of its development is 
a dry-as-dust affair. It is the miserable 
system of keeping what one has, a system 
in which the temperament and the imagina- 
tion do not play a part. The American, 
however, puts imagination into business. 
Business is the art of this country. To the 
American of affairs there is in his work 
excitement, charm and color. To him it is 
not a matter of mathematics, but of the 
creative imagination. Great processes, great 
inventions, great corporations — the or- 
ganization of such things requires genius. 
Nobody is stupider, more avaricious and 
more economical in a small way than a 
French peasant or a German hausfrau. No- 
body is more intelligent, less avaricious and 
more economical in a big way than a great 
American inventor, financier or business 
man. Through his brains production be- 
comes cheaper and consequently more abun- 
dant; and more good to the common people 
thereby accrues than by all the small savings 
ever saved since civilization began. It is 
better to be able to make than to save, and 
to make much, a large outlay in money, 
energy and brains is necessary. To save 
pennies is a sign of commercial incompe- 
tence and national decline. When an indi- 
vidual or a nation begins a system of house- 
keeping on a small scale it is a sign that the 
life-blood is ebbing. Old people, drier and 
less resourceful than young people, are 
notoriously more economical. They, like old 
nations, want to hang on to what they have, 
rather than strive for more. The wisdom of 
the French peasant consists in keeping down 
his expenditure and the size of his family to 
a point where the nation as a whole is weak- 
ened. As Bacon said, ‘‘He that hath a state 
to repair may not despise small things,’’ and 
perhaps the decay of the country is the 
cause rather than the effect of French econ- 
omy. Anyway, the two things hang closely 
together. 

On this subject J. 8. Kelsey, writing in 
‘“Kconomics for the Young,’’ a few years ago 
for The Social Economist, said that, ‘‘Eco- 
nomics as the science of saving crumbs, is 
a popular delusion. The poverty of the 
poor,’’ he observed, ‘‘is not due to the large- 
ness of their waste, but to the smallness of 
their wants, nor is the wealth of the rich 
acquired by the saving of fractions.’’ And 
again, ‘‘The secret of national prosperity is 
not in saving wealth, but in using it.’’ 
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Moreover, ‘‘Great improvements have never 
come to society through parsimonious meth- 
ods of consumption, but always through 
improvements in production.’’ We don’t 
need ‘‘an economics of abstinence.’’ -We 
need to know ‘‘how to abolish poverty, not 
to make it more endurable.’’ Still again: 
‘‘No nation that consumed little ever pro- 
duced much, or produced cheaply.’ 

What is the nature of the personal econ- 
omy of a successful business man? What is 
arich man’s attitude toward expenditure? 
He always wants his money’s worth in neces- 
saries, and in them will often drive a hard 
bargain. That is a part of his business. It 
fits into his scheme to be consistent in the 
field of his work. He is too much of an 
artist not to round out the whole system of 
getting the most for his outlay. But for 
luxuries he will spend enormously, with no 
eye to economy. It is a luxury to him to 
spend large sums for his wife’s dresses, for 
jewels for her ears, for opera seats, for his 
extravagant son’s amusements. For his own 
few personal luxuries—for his cigars, for 
his wine, he will pay the highest prices. As 
the wise Bacon said: ‘‘A man ought warily 
to begin charges which begun must continue, 
but in matters that return not he may be 
more liberal.’’ In other words, be careful 
about necessaries, but when it comes to 
luxuries, be really luxurious. This is the 
natural instinct of a man really sound in 
business matters. Such a man is economic- 
ally constructive and devoted to big plans, 
and he has no leisure or nerves left for small 
sacrifices. A condition of his continued pro- 
ductiveness is that he should satisfy his tem- 
perament, should buy his wife all the jewels 
she wants and allow his son to ‘‘splurge’’ 
with the best. Genius has its vagaries, 
which must be satisfied unless the produc- 
tive spirit is to fall away. A live business 
man contributes enormously more to the 
common good than if he didn’t spend enough 
to stimulate his business genius. Spend- 
thrift wives are often a spur to their hus- 
bands. The watchword in general is: The 
economy of extravagance. 

We see this truth in fields other than that 
of business. A writer who pegs away all 
day and who ‘‘wastes’’ very little time in 


amusements and in satisfying generally the 
demands of his temperament is commonly a 
very dull writer. The managing editor of 
an important New York daily paper said 
that he would not have anybody on his news- 
paper who couldn’t do his day’s work in three 
hours. He felt that the added energy and 


spirit that comes from large leisure and en- 
joyment turns out good and paying ‘‘copy.”’ 
Very much the same thing was said to me 
by the author of ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’? who has 
been himself the employer of newspaper 
labor. And James Parton, in a biographical 
sketch of James Gordon Bennett, enters an 
eloquent protest against the system of over- 
working and underpaying any man who works 
with his brains, even though he be a news- 
paper reporter. The quality of the work 
inevitably suffers. It’s the old story of ‘‘all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.”’ 
Good wages, too, in ordinary employments, 
pay better than poor wages. The manager 
of a successful political campaign told me 
that, for his purposes, it was better to spend 
$50,000 in paying his few assistants well 
than $150,000 in paying more assistants 
badly. Good wages enable men to live 
better, ‘‘waste’’ more for amusements and 
luxuries and thus approach their work with 
greater freshness and in a less perfunctory 
spirit. The employer can crawl along on 
exact mathematics, but he can not go far. 
Underlying the money relations of father 
and son, the same principle holds good. 
When once the boy has become ambitious 
and desires to work, if the father then does 
not, by his pecuniary help, enable his son to 
live under the most favorable conditions, he 
makes an economical mistake. The Ameri- 
can ideal that every man should make a 
living is a good one if applied in a broad 
spirit. But many a father, who is a self-made 
man, limits the amount of returns which 
his son may hand in, by hampering him at 
the outset by his immorally moral princi- 
ples. Without capital, either in money, 
time or comfort, a hard-working young man 
may make his way, but more often he will 
be marred in his way. 

Even the very poor in America are, com- 
pared with the poor in Europe, ‘‘extrava- 
gant,’’ and I believe, wisely so, in their 
small way. They, too, are extravagant in 
their luxuries. The necessaries of the rich 
are the luxuries of the poor. So that a poor 
man will sometimes be more extravagant 
about the same article than a richer man— 
it being for him an occasion, a luxury. I 
saw a poor negro bootblack, ragged and 
dirty, pay proudly one Saturday afternoon, 
when evidently he was going to see his girl, 
ten cents for a shine, with the air of a lord. 
And, no doubt, he worked better for it the 
rest of the week. A small tradesman, far 
wealthier than this poor negro, would have 
hesitated to pay out his ten cents—he would 


























have gone a block or two out of his way to 
get it for five cents—knowing full well that 
he would need another shine soon. About 
their necessaries the poor are naturally very 
economical, but there is many a poor sweat- 
shop worker on the East Side of New York 
who pays his dollar or two every Saturday 
night to go with his wife to the Yiddish 
theatre. The poor man will pay his five 
cents for his glass of beer on Saturday 
night. Sometimes his temperament gets 
away with him, and he spends for too many 
glasses, but, in moderation, doesn’t his glass 
of beer and the social pleasure that goes 
with it go to make him feel that he has had 
a good time and to put him in a mood where 
he will work better for it the following 
week? If the price of meat went up five 
cents, however, it would be a great misfor- 
tune to this same man. He doesn’t like to 
spend a cent too much for anything he has 
to have, and yet it is a common thing for a 
poor man to distribute pennies among his 
children quite recklessly. That is a luxury 
to him, affects his mood and is spread 
beneficently over his work. The East Side 
is full of candy shops to the detriment of 
the stomachs of the poor man’s children. 
The poor man who would fight for an hour 
with a pushcart peddler over the price of a 
banana gives his child a cent unwisely in 
this case, although no doubt it is a tempera- 
mental satisfaction to him. Of course, there 
is a side to the expenditure of the poor 
which is wholiy bad. Discouragement breeds 
a recklessness which has no economical value. 
Apres moi le déluge, eat and drink, for to- 
morrow ye die, is often the unconscious 
thought of the very poor. Hopeless of im- 
provement, they take no thought of the 
morrow, and are sometimes greater spend- 
thrifts than the very rich. But this is the 
poor man’s disease, and is remedied only by 
better circumstances. 

They who can afford to live on a big scale 
pay less for necessaries than the poor. It is 
one of the hardest aspects of poverty that 
it is only the rich who, in some ways, can 
afford to be economical. They pay less, 
very often, than the very poor for the 
necessaries of life. This is strikingly true 
of coal, for instance. The dwellers in tene- 
ment houses have no place to store a large 
quantity of coal, even if they had enough 
money on hand to buy it by the ton. So 
they are forced to buy by the basket, at a 
much higher rate, thus paying from forty to 
sixty cents for a hundred pounds, while the 
rich man, buying by the ton, pays only from 
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twenty to twenty-five cents a hundred pounds. 
The rent, too, of the very poor in the tene- 
ment houses is, considering the accommo- 
dations afforded, much higher than the rent 
of the well-to-do. And the same principle 
applies to other things. The dealings of the 
poor are necessarily of such a miserably 
retail character that the rate paid is com- 
monly enormously high. 

It was considerations like the above which 
led to the establishment in New York of the 
Mills Hotels. As John Lloyd Thomas, the 
general manager of the hotels, pointed out 
in an interview, the best way to help the 
poor is to give them an opportunity to get 
the benefits to be derived from doing things 
on a big scale; in other words, to extend to 
them some of the benefits of capital; to 
give them the fullest equivalent for their 
money; to place them in a position where 
they need pay no more than the rich pay for 
what they buy. In order to give the poor 
good food and lodging at a price within 
their means two things had constantly to be 
kept in mind by the organizers and con- 
ductors of the hotels. It was necessary to 
buy and plan ona large scale and also not 
to waste in detail—a combination in econ- 
omy of what I have called roughly the Euro- 
pean and American methods. With the use 
of large capital it was possible to obtain for 
the buildings the best materials—floors of 
concrete, walls of expanded lath, iron bed- 
steads with springs, hair mattresses, iron 
frames for the doors, making the buildings 
practically fireproof. It was also possible to 
have their own electric light and refriger- 
ating plant, and to buy food in such quanti- 
ties at first hand that the best could be ob- 
tained at the cheapest rates. 

A poor man may, therefore, through the 
greater economy possible to. capital, live 
really well for from $3.50 to $4 a week, 
and yet not be the object of charity, for the 
Mills Hotels make a certain amount on the 
investment. 

The economy of extravagance is the catch- 
word of a principle, however, which may 
easily be run into the ground. 

Lord Bacon’s ‘‘Be not penny wise’’ holds 
true, but yet he was equally right when he 
said, ‘‘Ordinary expense ought to be limited 
by a man’s estate,’’ and, again, ‘‘A man 
had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some 
other; as if he be plentiful in diet, to be 
saving in apparel; if he be plentiful in the 
hall to be saving in the stable; and the like. 
For he that is plentiful in expenses of all 
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kinds will hardly be preserved from decay.”’ 
Mere extravagance represents economy no 
more than it represents generosity. A man 
may acquire the reputation of being a ‘‘good 
fellow’’ by excelling in our unwise habit of 
‘*treating,’’ and may thereby do a real in- 
jury to his family or to his own business in- 
tegrity. It is true that our national custom 
of ‘‘treating’’ fits in with our general large 
conception of economic matters, and has a 
temperamental side; but the abuse of it is 
more obvious than the gain. 

Americans are, as I have said, vitally 
economical, but they indulge nevertheless in 
extravagances and carelessnesses which are 
purely wasteful. Our municipal and national 
housekeeping, for instance, is often quite 
atrociously loose-jointed. Our imaginations 
are so absorbed in our own interesting specu- 
lations that we confide too often our munici- 
pal housekeeping to dishonest, careless and 
incompetent public servants. Charles Eliot 
Norton, writing forty years ago of a condi- 
tion, existent in a less degree to-day, said: 
‘*More than half the sickness and more than 
half the deaths in New York are due to 
causes which may be prevented—in other 
words, which are the result of individual or 
municipal neglect, of carelessness or in- 
difference in regard to the known and estab- 
lished laws of life.’” What more uneconom- 
ical than waste of this kind?’ Again, he said: 
‘“‘The community is poorer by millions of 
dollars each year through the waste which 
it allows of heaith and life . . . it increases 
our taxes, diminishes our means of paying 
them, creates permanent public burdens and 
lessens the value of property.”’ 

Statistics show that during the year 1886 
the fire loss of the country was over $100,- 
000,000, the cost of sustaining insurance 
companies about $35,000,000, and of sus- 
taining fire departments about $25,000,000. 
Experts maintain that much of this loss 
could be saved by better construction and 
greater skill and care in the use of prop- 
erty. The ‘‘drink-bill’’? of the country, 
at prices paid the 187,781 dealers li- 
censed in 1883 was estimated by D. A. 
Wells at $474,823,000. The loss to the 
public through the 59,255 criminals in 
jail in 1880 was, of course, enormous. 


Our pauper population also greatly swells 
our expense account. 
deal of uncompensated 
these items. 

Recent exposures of the prevalent system 


There is a great 
loss involved in 
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of blackmail imposed by our officials on our 
law-breaking classes reveal one of our most 
harmful national extravagances. In this 
kind of waste—the worst possible kind—we 
probably excel any other civilized nation. 
By the adjective I intend to exclude China 
and Turkey, of which we know compara- 
tively little. A system of blackmail prac- 
ticed on a large scale by our city government 
raises the price of the necessaries of life; 
for not only are the thief, the gambler and 
the harlot compelled to pay ‘‘protection 
money’’—money which in the long run comes 
out of the pockets of the people—but every 
trade pays blackmail in the shape of money 
to ‘‘campaign funds.’’ The city government 
has it in its power to injure any corporation 
or any trade, and cdn thus compel large 
‘‘campaign contributions.’’ The trades thus 
blackmailed naturally raise the prices of 
their goods, and thus the loss is ultimately 
shouldered by the people, in whose hands 
the remedy lies, and who are therefore 
responsible. That many business interests 
suffer enormously was strikingly shown dur- 
ing the Fusionist campaign recently in New 
York. Large sums of money from business 
men constantly poured in to the Fusion 
headquarters; generally anonymously, for 
they knew that if Tammany Hall carried the 
election their business would suffer for their 
support of the forces working for honest 
administration. Here, at any rate, has our 
carping foreign critic good cause to point a 
finger of scorn. He might do so justly, too, 
in point of our carelessness in the treat- 
ment of our forests, and his satire of the 
economical position of our women is not 
wholly unjustified by the facts. In this lat- 
ter point he would be especially sound, if it 
were true, as he is apt to allege, that our 
habits of luxury tend, by raising the stand- 
ard of living, to check population. Such is 
the case in France, but the inspiring thing 
about well-being in America is that a high 
standard of living does not seem to interfere 
with the increase of population or with ex- 
pansion in any direction. While granting, 
therefore, a measure of truth, to the criti- 
cism of our foreign critic, it seems right to 
be generally quite optimistic about the 
economical condition of the country; opti- 
mistic, because Americans have learned, bet- 
ter than any other nation, that true econ- 
omy consists in conducting the affairs of the 
family, of the city and of the nation on a 
very large scale. 
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66 HY, er—yes, yes,’ said I. ‘‘I 
don’t care if I de since you urge 
me. One lump, please.’’ 

Dorothy paused, with the lump in her 
slim pink fingers, and looked up at me in 
amazement. 

‘*But you always take three, Sir Charles !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘You took three just a moment 
ago in your first cup.’’ 

‘‘That’s when you fished them out with 
the tongs,’’ said I. 

Dorothy gave me two more lumps for 
that—with her fingers. 

**You’re such a dear!’’ she explained. 

‘Am I, though ?’’ I cried, and I’d a severe 
twinge of something—heart or rheumatism 

-heart, I think. 

“*At times,’’ she qualified. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said I, ‘‘I wish those times might 
coincide always with my calls in Park 
Lane.”’ 

Dorothy shook her head, and the lozenge 
of crimson and gold from the stained glass 
window, that had lain upon it, shimmered 
over its yellow waves till my own head 
swam. 

We were quite alone, thank Heaven! for 
Mrs. Mannering had driven down to Berkeley 
Square to condole with old Lady Brayton 
over the scandal, and, incidentally, pump 
her a bit about the music-hall young person 
who was leading the Ear] astray. 

‘I’m not going to be drawn into saying 
any more nice things,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘They 
aren’t good for you. They’re like too much 
sugar in your tea.”’ 

‘*T asked for but one lump,’’ said I, hum- 
bly. 

“*But you got three—for being a dear.”’ 

‘‘Such luck will never last,’’ I sighed. 
“It might for some people, but it won’t for 
me. You mark my words, all my sugar will 
be cut off directly. It’s the way things 
always happen.’’ 

“‘Have you no luck ?’’ said Dorothy. 

‘*You know I’ve not,’’ said I. ‘‘I never 
had any luck. Some one else is always get- 
ting what I should have. Why, if my old 
Aunt Maria should die to-night and will me 
half a million pounds, I’d never get it. The 
bottom would fall out of the stocks, the 

anks would fail, or—or the will would: be 





accidentally burned. Oh, no, you never saw 
anything like my luck. It’s picturesque.’’ 

‘You don’t look altogether wretched, or 
poverty-stricken, or miserable,’’ said Doro- 
thy. 
*‘Oh, I hide it. I mask it with a grin, 
but it’s no use, I’m deuced unlucky. I 
always lose.’’ 

‘‘Maybe your luck will turn,’’ suggested 
Dorothy. 

A little blur of crimson from the stained 
glass window touched her cheek and glowed 
there softly. Jove, what wouldn’t I have 
given to touch her cheek, just with a finger 


tip! 

“‘Turn?’’ said I. ‘‘I wish it would look 
sharp about it then. I’m getting on, 
Dorothy.”’ 


‘*Nonsense,”’ said she. 

“*1’m forty-one,’’ I sighed. ‘*‘And I’m be- 
ginning to try hair restorers. I’ve quite a 
lot of gray hairs, if you’ll look close. I’ve 
rheumatism, too, rather nasty at times, and 
I can’t run up a long stair with the ease 
and comfort I used. No, I’m getting an old 
chap, Dolly. Upon my soul, I must repre- 
sent doddering senility to an infant like 

ou.”’ 

Dorothy elevated her nose some distance. 
Nature has already siightly elevated it. She 
intended to be angry, and to portray a lofty 
scorn, I could see that, but she changed her 
mind. 

“Don’t be silly,’’ said she, ‘‘and don’t 
call me an infant again unless you are look- 
ing for trouble, as those funny Americans 
say. Old, indeed! It’s sheer vanity! You’d 
like to be thought old.”’ 

I think I quite laughed aloud for joy and 
relief. 

*‘Then you don’t think I’m so shockingly 
old, Dolly?’’ said I. ‘‘You don’t think I’m 
away out of the field, then? By Jove, you 
make me feel young! You put heart in me. 
I’m going to tell you a secret, Dolly. I’m 
—I’m in—— Well, you see, to tell the 
truth, I’m in love!’’ 

Dorothy looked up from the tea tray very 
swiftly. Her face was flushed a bit and the 
eyes were wide, one would say startled. 
She caught a quick breath. 

‘‘In—in—love, Sir Charles?’’ said she, 
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in*a little amazed voice. ‘‘In—love? Really 
in love?’’ 

‘‘Ah, there you are!’’ said I. ‘‘That’s 
what I’ve been telling you, you think of 
me as beyond all that sort of thing. It 
makes you gasp to try to fancy a passé old- 
timer like me in love. Ah, I was right, I 
was right! I’m too old. It is absurd, now, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘*But—but no! Oh, no, no!’’ cried Doro- 
thy, softly. ‘‘Ah, you—don’t understand.’’ 
She threw out a slim hand to me in dis- 
tressed protest, and the little flush deepened. 

““You startled me, that’s all. Indeed, 
why shouldn’t you fall in—in love? Only, 
I’m certain she isn’t half good enough for 


you! It—it was so—odd your speaking of 
love when I was—I was going to say some- 
thing—-—- Oh, never mind! Please go on!’’ 


‘“‘Why,’’ said I, with a little helpless 
laugh, ‘‘why, Dolly, when I come to the 
point I find I can’t tell it at all. I’m tongue- 
tied as a boy. I-—I wanted to tell you about 

Her, and, and how much I care for Her, 
but I’m afraid I can’t, really. I think I’m 
an old fool, child, to dare ever dream about 
Her, but dreams will come. You can’t check 
dreams even at one-and-forty.”’ 

“But it isn’t—it can’t be the—first 
time,’’ said Dorothy, her face over the 
tea things on the table. 

**No, it’s not the first time. There was a 
time long ago, Dolly, fifteen years ago and 
more. The only time I’d really ever—cared. 
She-—died, child, and I—wanted to die, too, 
but I stuck it out, and after a good many 
years | put it away, that love, in the laven- 
der of remembrance, on a shelf by itself. 
It’s never forgotten, but it’s a sweet sor- 
row, not a bitter one.’’ 

‘*And this—one?’’ said Dorothy, very 
low. 

‘“Why, this one, this one is the sweetest, 
the greatest, tenderest thing that I think 
ever came into a man’s life. I don’t know 
when it began, upon my faith I don’t, for 
I’ve known Her ever since she was in pina- 
fores. I’ve held her on my knee, Dolly, and 
fed her sweets when her yellow hair was 
down in two little braids, pigtails——’’ 

‘‘Like—mine used to be,’’ murmured 
Dorothy. 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘yes, like yours used to 
be. She’s grown up now—partly grown up, 
that is. She’ll always be something of an 
infant, I fancy. God bless her! She’s tall, 


Dolly, but not too tall, and slim, but not 
too slim, and she holds her golden little 
head like—like a queen in a story-book. 
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And she’s eyes like the seas in summer, and 
a mouth like a Greek goddess, a mouth that 
was made for love. And, oh, Dolly, she’s 
the. softest, most exquisite line of cheek 
and chin that ever a sculptor dreamed of 
and lost in the morning. When she’s going 
to be uncommonly kind to me—and there’s 
no one in God’s world can be so kind—those 
cheeks of hers flush just the least bit and 
her eyes half close, and her little Greek 
mouth softens and curves till Why, it 
gives me a—sort of vertigo, a sort of half- 
mad weakness, unmans me. .. . And here 
am I, a battered old veteran of one-and- 
forty, a rheumatic old codger with the best 
of his life behind him, nothing to offer but 
a name, and—a few guineas and love, dar- 
ing to look toward a creature like that! 
Why, she’d laugh, Dolly, wouldn’t she? 
She’d say I was mad!’’ 

‘‘Laugh?’’ cried Dorothy, very softly, 
and she looked up at me with that little 
flushed smile that sets my heart to jumping. 
“‘Laugh? Ah, laugh, Sir Charles? She’d 
be the proudest, happiest girl in all London! 
And the luckiest, too! Laugh at your love? 
Ah, yes, you are just a little mad to think 
that—and to think such—such horrid things 
about yourself, too. What if you are one- 
and-forty? What’s one-and-forty? Why, 
men, most men are mere boys till forty. 
Moreover, you’re one of the most popular 
men in London. Everybody likes vou.”’ 

“*Oh, yes,’’ said I, ‘‘lots of people like 
me.”’ 

‘*And you know quite well that you’re 
very handsome,’’ continued Dorothy, smil- 
ing up at me. 

I went very red and smoothed my hair— 
it’s a trick I have when pleased. Well, 
women did use to say twenty years ago— 
yes, and they’ve said it since, too, by gad! 
Of course it’s all rot, I’m not really 

“Oh, why don’t you go to her, Sir 
?” cried Dorothy. ‘‘Why don’t you 


Charles? 
go to her and tell her how much you—care? 
Think how happy she’]] be when she knows. 
Perhaps— perhaps she has been caring for a 
long time, and you didn’t know! Ah, go to 
her! It’s—it’s rather nice of me, I think,’’ 
murmured Dorothy, ‘‘to send you to—her. 
It means my losing you, I suppose. I sha’n’t 
see so much of you after this. Don’t you 
think I’m—generous?’’ 

**Oh, Dolly, Dolly!’ said I. ‘‘Do you 
mean that you don’t—that you haven’t— 
don’t you understand yet? Why, Dolly, the 
girl is—the girl is But my stupid 
tongue couldn’t get it out after all, and I 
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** ‘In—in—love, 


sat crimson and stammering, sick for love of 
her. And Dorothy, with her beautiful head 
bent over the tea table, would give me no 
aid. 

“Do you know ?”’ said she, presently, still 
in her low, sweet tone, ‘‘I’d been meaning 
to tell you something, a little love story, 


Sir Charles?’ said she, in a little amazed voice. 


‘In—love? Really in love?’ 


I wanted yo. to— 
help me, you’re the only one, I think, who 


too, before you began. 


can help. Ah, Sir Charles,’’ cried Dorothy, 
‘I’m in love, too! Help me to the man I 
love, you who know so well what love is!’’ 
But I sat quite still and rigid in my chair 
with a furious beating at my temples, and 
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the little tea-table and the filmy white cur- 


tains and Dorothy: went slowly round and . 


round like a Catherine wheel. 

It was by no conscious act of memory that 
Dorothy’s words of a while ago throbbed in 
my brain. 

*‘Laugh, ah, Sir Charles, laugh? She’d 
be the proudest, happiest girl in all London! 
And the luckiest, too!’’ And again: ‘‘Think 
how happy she’ll be when she knows! Per- 
haps—perhaps she’s been caring for a long 
time—and you didn’t know.’’ 

Was it possible? Could such a thing be? 
Then after a long time: 

‘‘How?”’ said I, moistening my lips, ‘‘how 
do you—love him, Dolly ?”’ 

Dorothy caught her two hanus to her 
breast and looked with shining eyes: 

*“How do I love him?’’ she whispered. 
‘“How do I love him? Why, I love him so 
that a touch of his hand.turns me faint; 
that the sight of his face in a crowd fills 
me with trembling, makes me ache to reach 
out my arms to him, call to him before them 
all. I love him so that the thought of—of 
marrying him, of having him all to myself 
forever, is something I daren’t trust myself 
with—for fear I should go mad with joy. 
Ah, I’d follow him to the end of the world! 
I’d starve and go in rags, if need be, just to 
be with him, just to know that he was shel- 
tering me, caring for me—— 7? And she 
dropped her face into her hands, sobbing a 
little. 

‘And he—does—does he love you, Dolly ?’’ 
said I. 

‘‘He—says so,’’ Dorothy breathed softly 
through her slim fingers. 

Could it be possible? 

‘‘Tell me,’’ said I, in a voice that I fear 
shook a bit despite me. ‘‘Tell me—what is 
—he like, Dolly?’ 

‘*He’s tall,’’ said Dorothy, and the flush 
spread over her little ears to the yellow hair. 
‘‘Tall, and thin, and—big in the shoulders— 
like—like you!’’ she faltered. 

‘‘Like me, yes,’’ said I, very low. 

‘*He’s very, very modest,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘‘He doesn’t half know how—dear he is. 
He’s the kindest, bravest, truest heart in 
the world—but he doesn’t think so. And 
he’s a soldier.”’ 

‘*A soldier!’’ By my faith in Heaven! 
Possible? It was true, true! And I, poor 
fool, had never known it, dreamed it. 

“Dolly! Dolly!’ I cried. But Dorothy 
wouldn’t lift her golden head. 

‘*How—shall I help you to him, Dolly ?’’ 
said I. 
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Dorothy raised her head an inch. 

‘*Talk to—mother about him,’’ said she. 
‘*Make her consent to my marrying him. 
She—she doesn’t like him.’’ 

Now, I had always fancied that Mrs. Man- 
nering rather liked me, rather—er, well, 
wouldn’t at all mind me in the family, as it 
were. Dorothy must be mistaken. 

*“Oh, we’ll arrange that!’’ said I. *‘Don’t 
let that worry you. If it comes to the 
worst, there’s always such a thing as an 
elopement to fall back upon. Tell me—more 
about—him, Dolly. He doesn’t chance to be 
an old, middle-aged codger, with a sour 
temper and rheumatism, does he?”’ 

The yellow head shook vehemently. 

**No,’”’ said Dorothy, ‘‘he isn’t old or 
sour—at times he’s not half grown up. And 
I don’t think he has rheumatism.”’ 

“Oh, don’t you?’’ said I, laughing. 
“Don’t you, though? Perhaps you’ll deny 
that his hair is doomed—at the top, anyhow, 
it’s very, very thin.”’ 

Dorothy looked puzzled. ‘‘Thin?’’ said 
she.. ‘‘Why, nonsense! It’s as thick as it 
can grow, and, oh, so black! Heavens! if 
his hair were thin at five-and-twenty, he’d 
be in a bad way, wouldn’t he?’’ 

I took my eyeglass out of my eye. I 
remember that it tapped and rattled against 
the arm of the chair as I held it. And I 
think all the busy world stood quite still for 
several moments. Perhaps it didn’t, but I 
think it did. I know, at least, that the 
room turned suddenly very cold and the air 
dead, so that one could hardly breathe. 

“‘I—I don’t think I—altogether—under- 
stand,’’ said a voice from very far away. I 
was inclined to laugh at the voice, it was so 
strange and small and lifeless—like a phono- 
graph. 

‘“Why, surely you know him, Sir Charles, ’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘Evelyn Carruthers! Of 
course you know him. Ah, and you will 
talk to mother about it, won’t you? She— 
she thinks so much of you! Your opinion 
would be of so much weight. Is it a great 
deal to ask, just when—when you’ve so 
much to say to—some one else? But you’ll 
do it, won’t you? You’ve always been doing 
things for me. No one ever did so much, I 
think. You’ve been such a dear! I’m almost 
jealous of that other girl. I almost dislike 
her.. Oh, no, I don’t, not really, not if she’s 
good enough for you, if she’ll make you 
happy. But you see, don’t you, that you’re 
the one person of all the world whom I 
could ask to—speak to mother. There’s no 


one else I know so well, or care so much 
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carry so much weight. You’ll do it?’ 
‘“Why, yes, Dolly, yes, I’1l speak to Mrs. 
Mannering,”’ said I. 


“‘Oh, you dear!’’ cried Dolly, standing 


over me. ‘‘You dear! J 
—TI think I could be per- 
suaded to kiss you for 
that !’’ 

But I held up my hand. 
“No, Dolly,’ said I. 
‘“Not that. It—it wouldn’t 
be quite loyal to Car- 
ruthers,’’ I explained. 

“*T believe you’re think- 
ing of the other girl,’’ 
cried Dorothy. 

‘“‘Why, yes,’’ said I, 
‘perhaps I am.”’ 

“That lucky girl!’ 
sighed Dorothy. 

**Ah,”’’ said I. 

“But, Sir Charles,’’ she 
complained, presently, 
“what is the matter? 
You’re looking so strange 
and pale and—and stern 

I never saw you look so 
before !’’ 

I tried to laugh. | dare 
say it was a decent enough 
imitation. 

‘*A tinge of rheumatism, 
Dolly,’’ said I. ‘‘I told 
you I was growing old.”’ 

‘‘She’ll convince you 
that you’re not,”’ said 
Dorothy, softly. 

‘*Will she?’’ said I. 

“Heavens!” cried 
Dorothy, ‘‘mother is out 
in the hall. I hear her 
voice. Oh, talk to her 
now, Sir Charles! Do it 








for! And there’s no one whose advice would 
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very good young chap. To be sure, he’s 
only a senior Sub. in his regiment, but I can 
say a word for him at headquarters and fix 
that up. Besides, he’ll come into the title 
before many years. Let ’em marry.’’ 














now! I’Jl—I’ll just go out 
of the room for a while.”’ 

She slipped out between 
the portiéres, and I took my head between 
straining fists, and fought my fight for a 
moment till I heard the sweep of Mrs. 
Mannering’s skirts at the doorway. 

‘*Ah, how’re you, Sir Charles?”’ said she. 
‘You and Dolly havin’ a little téte-d-téte? 
My very dear man, you’re lookin’ bad, 
shockin’ bad. You’re not fit to be out.’’ 

‘*Ah, it’s nothing!’’ said I. ‘‘I may bea 
bit seedy, but I wanted to talk to you about 
something. Dorothy and young Carruthers 
want to marry each other. Carruthers is a 








***Ah, how’re you, Sit Chartes?.... 
little tete-a-tete?”’ 


You and Dolly havin’ a 


‘‘But—but, Sir Charles,’’ said Dorothy’s 
mother. ‘‘I—always fancied that you and 

Dolly might—would possibly—that it 
wasn’t out of the ques Y 

‘My dear lady,’’ said I. ‘‘I’m one-and- 
forty. I loved a woman once—you know 
whom—and that must last me till I go join 
her—if such things can be. Ah, you and I 
are beyond love-making. We’ve—we’ve for- 
gotten, almost, what it’s like. Give Dolly 
her happiness. I and my—memories will 
plod on~somehow.”’ 











THE COMING OF THE 


SPRING 


BY EUGENE WOOD 


HAT the world itself keeps Easter Day, 
as Venantius Fortunatus sings, is not a 
more wonderful thing, when rightly 
considered, than that great rivers so cus- 
tomarily run by great cities. Ecclesiastical 
reasons may suffice to make the feast a 
greater double of the first-class, but it seems 
to me our medieval ancestors had natural 
reasons enough for calling it ‘‘the Queen of 
Festivals.’’ For, lo! the winter is past, the 
rain over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her 
green figs and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell. 

It is but yesterday we learned to love our 
kinfolk, the birds, so it is not that new-born 
love that bids us stop and hearken to the 
liquid note of the robin clarinetting in the 
thicket. It is but yesterday that we learned 
how amiable are the tabernacles of the liv- 
ing plants, so it is not that new-born affec- 
tion for their beauty that bids us mark how 
the far-off trees show powderings of yellow- 
green upon their black and tangled branches, 
how the gray grass is shot with blades of 
tender green that on the warmer slopes 
have spread an emerald carpet, patterned 
with dandelions of gilt. Ancienter, oh! an- 
cienter by far is Easter joy. Older than 
medieval days, older than any scratch of 
pen, older than any flinty weapon with which 
our fathers battled with the cave-bear for 
seizin of his den, older even than the kindled 
fire by which they warmed themselves is 
Kaster joy. For our forefathers Lent was 
no pious exercise to curb desire and mortify 
the flesh a little, but the scant rations of a 
stock of food well-nigh exhausted. Easter 
meant something to eat. The cows could 
crop the new grass. There would be milk. 
The holed-up beasts would venture forth. 
There would be meat. One need not bundle 
up in furs or crouch over a smoky fire. The 
sun would warm them now. The singing of 
birds, the flowers appearing, the voice of 
the turtle-dove, the vines with the tender 
grapes that give a good smell gladdened the 
heart, not for themselves, but for their 


promise of the free, full-bellied life that 
must be lived. Our forefathers had watched 
the sad sun sink daily lower in the south as 
winter drew on. Then, when there came a 
day in which he ceased to sink, and night 
forebore encroachment on the day, there was 
rejoicing. This promise of an ending that 
winter makes almost at its beginning is 
Christmas Day, but it is Easter it prefigures. 

St. Patrick coaxed the last serpent of Ire- 
land into a box, promising him freedom 
when to-morrow came. ‘‘Is it to-morrow 
yet?’’ the serpent quavers now and then. 
Similar the plaint of the Primeval Man with- 
in us in the springtime. Why should we 
work, he asks us. Work was made for 
slaves, and we be free men. Why not lounge 
about and day-dream? Vague and formless 
longings set us staring into vacancy. The 
wild man within us whimpers: ‘‘Is it to- 
morrow yet?’’ 

To the dweller in the steam-heated city 
flat there are but two varieties of weather, 
bright and dark. Some days are so dark we 
have to light the gas, and all nights are so 
bright that we paste pieces of paper on the 
street lamps so they will not shine into our 
bedrooms and keep us waking. Just as one 
reads in the newspapers that there is war 
here and riot there, though there is peace 
at home, so one looks out of the window and 
learns that there is wet weather; either 
that cold, white, slushy wetness we call 
snow, that fortunately is soon carted off, or 
that other wetness that makes the city look 
so splendid after dark, the wide sheets of 
asphalt glittering like a sea of glass mingled 
with fire. 

In temperature there are only the minor 
incidents of having the steam turned on the 
lst. of November and having it turned off 
the Ist. of May, a few ragged, uncertain days 
clustering about each date. I find that these 
trivial happenings serve to make conversa- 
tion with the man that lives somewhere 
overhead of me, and whom I sometimes en- 
counter on the stairs. Once or twice his 
coming out of the street door as I was com- 
ing in has saved me the trouble of taking 
out my keys. I don’t know what his name 
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is because I don’t know which is his letter- 
box, but he seems such a nice sort of fellow 
that I always feel I ought to say something 
to him, such as: ‘‘ Well, I see the steam is 
on,’’ or, ‘‘They’ll shut the steam off soon 
now, I suppose.”’ 

I admit that there are days when one goes 
down into the basement and talks to the 
janitor thus: ‘‘See here, can’t we have a 
little more heat? We’re—— What? Oh, 
bother the steam-gauge! Yes, well, I don’t 
care if it shows sixty pounds. Our dining- 
room radiator’s as cold as charity.’’ But in 
the main, one season is about the same as 
another except that the days differ in length. 

To be thus independent of the weather is 
the height of civilization, which is the death 
of sentiment. We may admire and wonder 
at ingenious, comfortable, step-saving im- 
provements, but it takes the clumsy and old- 
fashioned way of doing things to touch the 
heart. Children are not the only human 
beings that play, ‘‘let’s pretend.”” When 
we feel a tender fondness for the fire of 
driftwood in the open fireplace, it is not 
alone the flicker of the flames, green and 
violet from the salts of copper and iodine, 
nor yet the recognition that it is a costly 
way of getting warm that pleases us, but 
the make-believe that we are fisher-folk and 
that it is the roaring sea we hear and not 
the elevated, the shrieking gull and not the 
trolley-wire. We have nothing else to burn, 
and all day long we search the noisy, slant- 
ing beach, looking for logs that lunge up on 
the sliding waters and stick on the wet sand, 
where we tug at them while recurring waves 
boil round our legs and quarrel with us for 
our booty. The acrid smoke that smarts our 
eyes smells good to us, for it awakens 
memories of the old smoke-house. We re- 
member we must save these ashes and put 
them in the hopper to leach out lye against 
soap-making time, and again the smoke that 
blows into our faces is that which comes 
from the chunk-fire under the kettle hung 
upon a pole on two crotches in the back 
yard. (Laws! I haven’t so much as seen soft 
soap, I don’t know when.) 

The wood-fire! The old saw-buck, the red 
mittens we put on to carry in the wood for 
over night because it was snowy outside, 
the thunderous crash with which the pieces 
fell into the wood-box—there’s sentiment 
in all that. But it will be many and many a 
long day before people will cut out and 
paste in their scrap-books verses about how 
the steam used to rattle in the dear old 
radiator at home, and I doubt if ever we 
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shall hear the male quartet of the future 
sing in sweetly-doleful accents of: 

The old kitchen faucet, 

The cold water faucet, 

The brass handled faucet 

That hung o’er the si-i-i-ink. 

I don’t believe we realize how swiftly the 
home about us has been changing. It wasn’t 
so long ago that children could be told that 
Santa Claus came down the chimney with 
his pack, and it was altogether reasonable 
that he could and not get scorched, either. 
But in these days of steam heat and gas 
ranges, I know a little boy that supposes 
that old Santa comes down the Welsbach 
light. That is the only chimney there is 
where he lives. I feel kind of sorry for the 
child. 

They are raising tobacco under tents in 
Connecticut. Who knows but that some day 
they will have the whole country under 
glass, with steam radiators every fifty feet 
or so along the big road? Then, though not 
every day be Sunday, all the year will be 
midsummer, and the coming of the spring 
will be as lost to us as Santa Claus’ chimney. 
Let us make haste, then, and record how it 
comes now. Perhaps, this writing will be 
sealed up in the hollow of some cornerstone, 
and centuries from now people will open it 
and spell out these funny letters and the 
quaint old words and clumsy sentences, 
wondering at the ways of life in A. D., 
1902, just as we wonder at the ways of them 
that lived in B. C., 1902. 

Let us begin at the beginning or ever the 
frost gives up the losing battle with the 
sun that inches higher in the southern 
heaven day by day, when every noon shoots 
rays of heat more squarely at the frozen 
earth. On top, the soil is hard as rock, but 
underneath, where doze the root tips, brains 
of vegetable things, the frost evacuates its 
outposts. By the clock of life it is now 
near to sun-up, and early-rising plants have 
put the kettle on for breakfast. From the 
raw juices of the earth their magic cookery 
prepares a wondrous drink that by another 
magic tut-tuts the law of gravitation and 
rises through the porous stems aspiring to 
the top to suckle baby buds, blanketed in 
fuzz against the biting frost that still keeps 
up guerilla warfare. Long ago Man learned 
that if he were to live at all he must plunder 
as if he had no conscience, and his own 
scanty board prompts him to rob other break- 
fast tables where he finds them. Primeval 
Man still lives among us, at once our ances- 
tor and our offspring, in the persons of our 
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boys. So, long before we that are grown up 
and civilized would think it possible, they 
have brought home the pink and fragrant 
roots of sassafras. A ring of mud around 
their mouths betrays how they have gnawed 
the pungent root-skin, swollen and succulent 
with juices meant to nourish all the upper 
plant. Let the store-tea rest in the canis- 
ter this once. To-night Mother whittles at 
the crooked roots, and the chips simmering 
in the pot give a good smell. As we drink 
the spicy drink we are no longer dwellers in 
a land of three deliveries of mail a day. We 
are pioneers in the wilderness, come all the 
way from York State in a covered wagon. 
The wolves must have got old Blacky and 
her calf, for they didn’t come up at sun- 
down, and we couldn’t find them any place. 
There was a bear tried to steal one of the 
pigs night before last. Pap shot him, but 
he got away. Not alone the essential oil of 
sassafras perfumes the cup, but memories of 
a day when life was less a competition with 
our fellow-man than a battle with wild 
beasts unwilling to yield up their long-estab- 
lished lordship, with sicknesses that haunted 
dismal forests, with screaming storms that 
wrecked our dwellings, when we wrestled 
not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against wicked 
spirits of the upper air. 

Of the same type as sassafras is maple 
sugar. It is not near spring when in the 
bush the sap begins to run and little boys 
suck at the maple in the corner of the 
schoolyard, mixing blackened crumbs of bark 
unwillingly with the faintly-sweetened juice. 
There was a time when people would have 
gladly traded tree-sugar for the store kind. 
Mark how the wheel revolves! To-day we 
cannot find the real maple sugar, though 
we seek it carefully. Manufacturers cross 
their hearts and declare that ’deed and 
double, ’pon their word and honor it is the 
genuine, pure and unadulterated sap boiled 
down, but it doesn’t have the real old-fash- 
ioned taste. The hands are the hands of 
Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
As for maple wax that used to pull youth 
out by the roots when after having bitten on 
a piece you tried to separate your jaws, it 
is clean gone from the earth, I do believe. 
I don’t know what the country is coming to. 

Some say that marbles are a sign of 
spring. The clock of life strikes as mys- 
teriously for them as for the maple sap, but 
I have a theory, based unfortunately upon 
an all too scanty observation, that marbles 
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are equinoctial in their nature, for it seems 
to me I note that they are also played at in 
September. The weather must be raw so as 
to chap the knuckles and get the dirt grimed 
in as permanently as may be. I must own a 
shameful ignorance of marbles, however. I 
nearly broke my father’s heart because I 
could not learn to give my thumb that snap 
that sends the marble spinning, swift and 
straight to plunk the other fellow’s. I was 
perhaps too muddle-headed and fond of my 
book, or else the arboreal ape, that could 
not get the right use of his thumbs, lingered 
too long within me. The hot blood burns 
behind my ears as I confess: 7 roved my mardies! 
There! I never told that to a living soul be- 
fore. But I remember faintly something of 
‘‘fen dubs,’’ and ‘‘fen everythings,’’ and 
measuring off a distance with a hand-span, 
and there are pictures in my mind of a rude 
circle scratched upon the ground, and of 
three holes, made with a boot-heel, in a 
row. But vividest of all is the memory of a 
boy anarchist, a red, a terrorist, a rebel 
against all established order, a boy too big 
to lick, that ran howling with glee through 
the schoolyard, stamping our marbles deep 
into the tough clay. Iam glad to tell that 
that boy swung for it out West somewhere. 
He was charged with murder, but the crime 
he expiated was the stamping of our marbles 
into the ground. 

Perhaps it is the same mysterious inward 
motion that prompts marbles in a boy and 
migration in a bird, but the real true symp- 
tom of the coming spring is the returning 
robin. Any robin at the first will do. You 
stop dead in your tracks to hear his: ‘‘Quil- 
lity . . . Quality,”’ in the red-stemmed 
bushes. A smile comes. The blood beats 
quicklier. You run to tell the news. Spring 
is coming! After that you watch out for 
‘‘our robins,’’ the ones that nest in the old 
seek-no-further tree at the corner of the 
house. Whether it is the same old pair that 
make such a fuss of going to housekeeping, 
who can tell? They look so much alike, but 
every year they come. I know that when 
that other symptom of the spring, spading 
up the garden, appears, one of the robins 
flies down on the upturned clods and gives a 
bold, quick look at me, as who should say: 
‘‘How about it? Huh? All right?’’ jabs his 
head down and snaps it back with a pink 
fishworm writhing in his beak. I stand right 
still and he hops nearer, fiercely plucking 
out fishworms that do not want to die until 
his beak looks like Jove’s eagle’s, full of 
thunderbolts. He flies away and comes again 
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with a companion. Whether it is his wife or 
oldest son 1 cannot say. I think it must be 
his wife, she has such a bossy way about 
her. I think she says: ‘‘Now, don’t be all 
day about it. A body’d think you had all the 
time they was. Them eggs a-gittin’ cold, I 
ought to leave——’’ The last words are 
choked by the gulp she gives when he rams 
a fat and squirming annelid down her gullet 
with an alert air of: ‘‘How’s that? All 
right? Huh?’’ He snatches up two at a time 
and slaps them in. ‘‘How’s that? Huh? All 
right? Huh?’’ and he keeps popping in tid- 
bits. 

Between swallows she jaws at him, just 
because she can, about how those eggs are 
chilling, and how he is the slowest mortal 
that ever drew the breath of life, and if she 
had known—gulp—if she had known it was 
going to be this way—gulp—she never in 
the round wor—gulp—world would have 
consented—-— Mercy land! is he going to 
be all day picking up a few little worms? 
And them eggs a-gittin’ cold. He is snap- 
ping up big, long fishworms that just miss 
being garter snakes and tamping them down 
into her insides with staccato: ‘‘There! 
How’sthat? Allright? Huh? Here’s another. 
How’s that? Huh? Feel better? Huh? More? 
All right. Here’s one. How’s that? Touch 
the spot? Huh? Not enough? All right. 
Here’s a nice one. Good, huh? Wide, now. 
Oh, a daisy! More yet?’’ and so on till at 
last she snaps out: ‘‘Good land! D’ye think 
I'm made of rubber? Oh! Why, I can hardly 
get my breath, I’m so full. No more for me. 
My goodness! Them eggs!’’ and she gathers 
up her skirts and flits. The nippy little fel- 
low plucks a worm or two on his own ac- 
count and gives his head a twitch that seems 
to say: ‘Oh, I don’t know. I guess I’m 
pretty good provider, huh? Man of family, 
by Ned.’’ 

But all this comes later. The same day 
you hear the first robin you shutie through 
the naked woods stirring the curly upper 
surface leaves that mask the sodden, flat- 
tened layer underneath. Look. Over yon- 
der by that tree. See it? A spring beauty, 
forking its two thick, fleshy lances upward 
and bearing a dainty pale pink flower deli- 
cately veined. Spring is coming! And over 
yonder is a wind flower on its brown wire 
stem. And there’s another. Spring is com- 
ing! It is murder of the unborn generations 
you are doing, but you pluck the blossoms 
by the handful. In your hot grasp they faint 
and smother, and ere you reach your house 
their heads lop loosely like the heads of 
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newly-strangled babies. The water in the 
glass where you have stuck them cannot 
make good the kindly juices of the root 
that mourns for them, and presently you 
throw away the corpses that reproach you. 
The savage in us cannot let one lovely thing 
escape destruction. The only fun there is in 
life is in killing. 

Comes a day now when you go without an 
overcoat. The apple trees cannot wait to 
get their leaves out, but whiten all at once, 
like pop-corn, with their bloom. They want 
to catch the bee-trade before the Japan 
quinces and the flowering currants. How 
lucky they will be if every one of the five 
honeypots in every blossom is rudely rifled. 
Then there will be no sunken dimple in the 
autumn fruit, marking a bee’s carelessness, 
a seed that failed to set. 

Over by the ash hopper the pie plant is 
well up. I refuse to call it ‘‘rhubarb.’’ This 
is no drug store. Drug store’s on the corner 
of Main Street and Central Avenue. This is 
a garden, and pie plant is stuff that looks a 
good deal like burdock, only the leaf stalk 
has red streaks on it, and a skin like satin 
that will peel. When it is cut up into small 
pieces and stewed till it is messy-looking 
and put into pies—wait till I swallow—a 
hungry man can kind of choke it down. 

This is no drug store. This is a garden, 
and little green pointers stick up in the 
onion bed. Over there is where we dibbled 
holes and dropped radish seeds. And still 
beyond with a shall-I or shan’t-I air and 
hanging heads meditate the tomato plants 
that pa brought from the green-house last 
night. Note how the loam, finger pinched- 
up about them, is darker than the general. 
That is where they were watered when we 
set them out after supper. 

It all comes with a rush now. There was 
one day when the wind hauled and the big 
blobs of snowflakes waggled slowly down, 
but as they fell they melted, and presently 
the rain succeeded, and now it shines, and 
now it showers, but the drops grow ever 
warmer. On a fine day the clothes line sags 
with the heavy burden of the sitting-room 
‘arpet, and a boy is finding out that there is 
such a thing as an endless job. 

‘‘How long shall I beat it?’’ 

‘*As long as any dust comes out of it.”’ 

The serpent in the box whose lid St. Pat- 
rick snapped shut keeps asking: ‘‘Is it to- 
morrow yet?’’ To-day will be to-morrow 
when no dust will fly from a beaten carpet. 

When the children march in from recess 
now their faces are not of the glowing red 
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they were when snow was on the ground, 
but a scalded red with pale spots round the 
mouth. The school-room air that once was 
cozy has now a baked and oveny quality. 
The boys writhe their necks and backs as if 
something stuck to them, and every once in 
a while they say: ‘‘Phew!’’ and look at the 
shut windows. Next day the teacher has 
them hoisted. From far comes the sound of 
a hammer clinking, now with a dull clink on 
the red horse shoe, and now with a sharp 
double clink on the glossy anvil. The bold 
bravura of a rooster on the top board of a 
fence away off yonder somewhere drifts in 
on the warm air, softened into mellifluous 
sweetness. The lessons lag. The girls gen- 
teelly cover their mouths with finger tips 
and drop their jaws. The boys openly gape 
or stretch themselves with a long-drawn, 
mouth-shut, ‘‘M-m-m-mh!’’ James Dillen- 
baugh—his right name is Jim, but teacher 
calls him James—has his face set toward: 
““A farmer sold 6 bu. oats for 29 3-4 cts per 
bu., 9 bu. wheat for 63 8-17 cts per——’’ 
but his eyes have relaxed their focus, and 
in the mist that comes before him he sees a 
robber’s cave out in Jones’ woods that he 
and D. Allgire are going to dig. D. has an 
airgun and knows where he can get a black 
mask, and At this moment teacher 
should come behind him and snap his ear, 
but she, too, is dreaming. Her beau is going 
to take her out buggy-riding to-night. 
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Pretty soon we can go barefoot. The Irish 
boys from across the tracks are going bare- 
foot now, but when we whine: ‘‘Aw, ma, 
can’t I? Other boys has got their shoes 
off,’’ she says: ‘‘No, sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have you down sick. Why, Willie, you’d 
catch your everlasting death o’ cold.’’ It 
won’t be long now till we can go in swim- 
ming up above the dam. Sst! Tell you 
something: Let’s you and me run off and 
not come back till we’re big. 


My soul is steeped in happy melancholy. 
Over in the woods the turtle-dove blows on 
a bottle, as it were, to make its soft, 
lugubrious call. The warm air drifts a gauzy 
banner of bewildering perfume round me, 
and tangled in its folds I lose all count of 
bygone years. Once more | am a little boy 
in tasseled cap and copper-toes, inhaling 
with eager nostrils that faint, mysterious 
odor, coming, like spice-bearing Orient 
kings, from far. It is the vines with ten- 
der grapes that give a good smell. For, 
lo! the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land. Arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. Spring is here! Spring 
is here! 


WONDER 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Forever new is Spring’s old miracle, 
For when her sleeping hosts awake each year, 
And when young April starts her first faint song, 
How rapturously silent I give ear, 
Pausing in fresh delight to hear a bird 
Whose old-time song long, long ago | heard. 


Oh, thus forever new is your old love! 
And as our thread of life is slowly spun, 

If you but pause and say those ancient words, 
“‘T love you,’’ a new wonder is begun. 

And day by day down sunlit paths I go, 

And marvel how your heart can blossom so. 
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ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF WAR 





By L. A. COOLIDGE 


N July, 1899, President McKinley faced a 
| serious problem. The war with Spain 

had been fought and won. Within the 
short period of a year the United States had 
accepted the responsibility for the present 
control and future development of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. The regular 
army of the United States under emergency 
legislation was more than double in size 
what it had been a few months before. In- 
stead of being located at a few coast forti- 
fications and a few frontier posts, it was 
scattered in active service over half the 
globe. The War Department had suddenly de- 
veloped into the most important of all gov- 
ernment departments, with tasks before it 
far transcending any questions of mere mili- 
tary administration. Almost unconsciously 
and as a matter of administrative conven- 
ience, the War Department had become re- 
sponsible for the government of the islands 
which had formed the colonial dependencies 
of Spain—islands inhabited by millions of 
people of different races, religions, laws and 
traditions. It had become responsible for 
the proper inauguration of a new stage of 
national development—a task demanding 
great foresight great executive genius and 
extraordi- 


dent recognized that no ordinary man could 
meet all the requirements of the position. 
It may be doubted whether he really ex- 
pected to find a man who would be fully 
equal to the many exactions that would be 
made upon a new war secretary. 

The best he could hope, after determining 
which of the functions of the department 
would be of greatest immediate importance, 
was to secure one who could be trusted to 
meet that pressing requirement. The most 
urgent question was that of the administra- 
tion of the new possessions, involving as it 
did the preservation of order and the substi- 
tution of an American system of government 
for the medizval systems which had pre- 
vailed for centuries under the rule of Spain. 
For this task he concluded that he needed 
first of all a lawyer of pre-eminent ability. 
He selected Elihu Root. 

Mr. Root became Secretary of War on 
August 1, 1899. When the announcement of 
his appointment was made it was received 
with no enthusiasm. He cut no figure in the 
popular eye. His career had been confined 
almost exclusively to the City of New York. 
Even there he was not closely identified 
with the powers in political control. Out- 
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have been selected with equal reason so far 
as popular approbation went. But President 
McKinley knew the man and knew his rec- 
ord, and some of those who were closest to 
the President were in a position to tell him 
what he might not have known on his own 
account. For many 
years Mr. Root had 
been recognized in 
New York as a lawyer 
of great intellect and 
force. As a young 
man of thirty he had 
already made his mark 
as counsel for great cor- 
porations. Throughout 
his career he had been 
identified with that 
branch of the law 
which had to do with 
business. He was re- 
garded as a genius in 
organization and in 
constructive capacity. 
At the same time he 
had a place of his own 
in politics, although he 
was never identified 
with the dominant fac- 
tion and had never 
been elected to of- 
fice. At thirty-four he 
was a candidate for judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. At thirty-eight he was ap- 
pointed by President Arthur a United States 
District Attorney for the southern district 
of New York, and in two years of service in 
that position he made a record that is even 
now remembered. About the same time 
he was chairman of the Republican County 
Committee. Theodore Roosevelt, then fresh- 
ly graduated from college, was just enter- 
ing on his political career. That was the 
only distinctly political office that Elihu 
Root ever filled until he became Secretary 
of War. He was vice-president of the Bar 
Association of New York, president of the 
New England Society, the Union League 
and Republican clubs of New York. He was 
also a delegate at large to the State Consti- 
tutional Convention, and as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee was instrumental in 
shaping the course of the proceedings. As 
a lawyer, when President McKinley called 
him to Washington, Mr. Root was earning 
one of the great incomes among New York 
lawyers—how great nobody knows but him- 
self. It has been estimated all the way from 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year. He was one of 
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the hardest-worked men at the New York 
bar. 

Secretary Root came into the Cabinet, 
therefore, as a constructive lawyer of ap- 
proved business capacity. His special mis- 
sion was to aid the administration in work- 
ing out the problems 
arising from our con- 
trol of new territory. 
It was expected, of 
course, that he would 
administer the routine 
affairs of the War De- 
partment with intelli- 
gence and force, but 
the routine department 
work was merely an 
incident of the larger 
programme which the 
President had in mind 
for him. Itis a strik- 
ing tribute to Mr 
Root's ability and 
breadth of intelligence 
that his success in 
the field which was 
set aside for him has 
been equaled by his suc- 
cess in administering 
the routine affairs of 
his department. He 
has effected reforms 
there which will be felt many years after he 
has left the field of action. Not only has he 
achieved much in his own particular prov- 
ince, but he has made himself felt in every 
branch of governmental work. Before Presi- 
dent McKinley died Secretary Root had be- 
come the great force of the administration. 

He is no less a force under President 
toosevelt, who turned to him for counsel 
the moment he was sworn into office. It is 
hard to speak of the record Secretary Root 
has made in Washington in terms which will 
not seem to be fulsome panegyric. He has 
labored so modestly and so unceasingly ; he 
has subordinated his own popularity to such 
an extent; he has paid so little regard to 
popular reputation and newspaper notoriety 
that very few people except those who have 
been intimately associated with him or who 
from their position in public life have had 
occasion to know what he has done, begin to 
realize the extraordinary success of his ad- 
ministration or to comprehend the height 
and breadth of his accomplishment. Let one 
speak who has been in a position to judge 
and who is not of a temperament to be 
swept away by personal enthusiasm or 





























meretricious reputation. A United States 
Senator, one of the oldest and wisest of the 
body to which he belongs—one who is at 
the head of an important committee having 
in charge insular affairs with which the War 
Department has most to do, and who has 
thus come closely in contact with Secretary 
Root during the past three years—has this 
to say about him: 

‘“‘There has been no man at the head of 
the War Department since the days of Ed- 
win M. Stanton who has been Mr. Root’s 
equal. He has all of Stanton’s firmness and 
force; all his patriotism, perseverance and 
courage, and, in addition, he has a tact 
and persuasiveness which Stanton altogether 
lacked. With Stanton the iron hand was 
always in evidence. He was Secretary of 
War during the time of great national stress, 
and for years he ruled the War Department 
and the army with military severity. His 
attitude of mind was always in opposition 
to the private citizen wherever the private 
citizen came in contact with the govern- 
ment. He acted quickly, impulsively; fre- 
quently with injustice. He was a great law- 
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yer, but there were times when he overrode 
all law. 

‘‘Root is just as strong and firm a charac- 
ter as Stanton was. He is as unswerving 
and as unflinching as his predecessor. He 
is actuated by motives as patriotic and as 
pure; but he has qualities which Stanton 
did not possess. He is a profound and con- 
scientious student. He studies every ques- 
tion that comes before him searchingly and 
exhaustively, and when he reaches a conclu- 
sion his mind is made up to stay. He is 
courage personified. There is nothing which 
can swerve him from a position which he has 
taken after careful study, and he has a 
power of persuasion with which it is almost 
impossible to cope. He can state a proposi- 
tion with greater clearness and force than 
any other man I have ever known, and he 
can state it with so much tact that even 
those who come to protest go away con- 
vinced and admiring. Without question he 
was the greatest force of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. There were times when it 
seemed as though he were the whole thing, 
and there were times, too—notably in the 
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summer of 1900, when the President was in 
Canton and Secretary Hay was ill in New 
Hampshire—when Secretary Root was actu- 
ally the government of the United States. 
Unaided and alone, he carried the adminis- 
tration through one of the most trying situa- 
tions with which a government ever was 
confronted. He is an executive, a diplomat, 
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a lawyer, a statesman. He has met prob- 
lems, and solved them, more trying and more 
momentous than those which Chamberlain 
at the same time was trying to meet in Eng- 
land with poor success.”’ 

Quotations like this might be given by 
the dozen. I have never yet met a public 
man whose relations with the Secretary of 
War were at all close who did not speak of 
him in terms of unstinted praise; and the 
closer the relations the higher the com- 
mendation. But the Secretary himself seems 
to be impervious to praise or blame. Appar- 
ently he is as indifferent to congratulation 
as he is unconcerned about the attacks which 
are leveled at him and his policies by the 
opposition press. If he has a pronounced 
weakness, it is this, that he is callous to 
public opinion as to the merits of any policy 
upon which he has set his mind. He looks 
forward to ultimate results, and ignores the 
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passing currents which perhaps he might 
make use of to hasten the accomplishment 
of what he has in view. There was a time 
not long ago when newspaper dispatches 
from Manila described conditions in the 
Philippines which furnished ammunition to 
those who were trying to discredit the ad- 
ministration. The dispatches came from 
sources which were not entitled to credence, 
but which received it none the less. When 
they were brought to the attention of the 
War Department, the Secretary contented 
himself with making a general denial. He 
refused to treat them as worthy of serious 
notice; he held them in contempt. There 
were newspapers friendly to the administra- 
tion which were eager to take up the cudgels 
in defense of the administration’s course. 
But they received no help from the War De- 
partment. The correspondent in Washing- 
ton for one of these newspapers called on 
the Secretary. He was in search of materials 
and facts. He was looking for something 
more than the bare denials which emanated 
from the Secretary’s office. He stated the 
case to Mr. Root and received little more 
than a polite stare in response. 

‘*Why should I pay further attention to 
these reports ?’’ asked the Secretary. ‘‘They 
are not true. I have said so; that is 
enough.”’ 

‘But,’’ protested the newspaper man, 
‘‘they affect public opinion. You ought to 
have the support of the newspapers.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ was the reply. ‘‘Does that 
make any difference ?’’ 

That is Root’s habit of mind. It is due 
largely, no doubt, to his long experience as 
a corporation lawyer. For years he was 
accustomed to devote himself to the business 
of his clients, and so long as he met their 
approbation and accomplished what they em- 
ployed him to do he was content. It was 
none of the public’s business, and newspaper 
opinion had nothing to do with the case; it 
must be based necessarily on information 
superficial as compared with that of one 
who had arrived at his conclusions after 
profound and uninterrupted inquiry. Had 
Secretary Root been a politician; if he had 
ever tried hard to get elected to office; if 
he had ever served in a legislative body 
where transitory currents of popular feeling 
had to be reckoned with, he would approach 
some questions from a different point of 
view. As it is, his attitude of mind is like 
that of Secretary Olney, whose position in 
the Cleveland administration resembled 
somewhat Root’s position now. Olney was 
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a lawyer. He said that he regarded the 
United States government as the most im- 
portant client he had ever served. He 
worked for the Government exactly as he 
would have worked for a man or a corpora- 
tion by whom he had been employed. Root 
has much the same feeling. He has broad- 
ened, it is true, during the three years 
which have elapsed since he began to deal 
with great governmental affairs, and to have 
close relations with the legislative branch, 
but it is doubtful whether he will ever get 
the real relations between the public and the 
administration of the government exactly 
adjusted in his mind. 

There is no room in a sketch like this to 
give in detail the work which Root has ac- 
complished since he became Secretary of 
War. The bare recital would make too long 
a catalogue. The task has fallen to him 
which falls to few men in history, of creat: 
ing a nation—for that is what he has set 
out to do in Cuba, following the injunctions 
of Congress and carrying into effect the 
pledges of the United States. Every step 
which has been taken in the regeneration of 
Cuba since Mr. Root became Secretary of 
War has been taken under his direction ; his 
hand has been felt at every stage. The 
military government there under the imme- 
diate control of General Wood, acting under 
Secretary Root’s guidance, and with his 
sanction, has been a model for the govern- 
ments of the world. It has been in exist- 
ence for three years, and it has accom- 
plished results which are a continual marvel. 
Perfect order has been maintained among a 
people who for many years prior to Ameri- 
can occupation had been torn by insurrec- 
tion and political discontent. Cities which 
had been for centuries the nests of vice, 
filth and disease have been cleaned, until to- 
day Havana and Santiago may be taken as 
patterns of municipal correctness. The peo 
ple of the island have been put in the way 
of establishing a government of their own, 
with such relations to the United States as 
will insure permanent peace and intelligent 
development. Some of this work was ac- 
complished before Mr. Root came into the 
War Department. The most important and 
delicate work has been done under his super- 
vision. Most important of all was the work 
involved in securing the adoption of the 
Platt amendment as a condition precedent 
to the establishment of a government and 
the withdrawal of American troops. It re- 
quired delicacy of negotiation and firmness 
of purpose to bring about the acceptance of 
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our conditions without friction and without 
bitterness of feeling by a people naturally 
suspicious and jealous of their rights. The 
influence of President McKinley and Sena- 
tor Platt is not to be disregarded, but it was 
Secretary Root with whom the Cuban dele- 
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gates conferred when they came to Wash- 
inton, and it was his persuasive argument 
which prevailed. 

Secretary Root’s work in the Philippines 
is still incomplete and must remain so for 
years tocome. But the policy he has pur- 
sued there has been without a shadow of 
turning. He has kept steadily in view two 
things from the beginning: First, to pacify 
the islands, quell the insurrection and insure 
the preservation of order; second, to estab- 
lish civil government there and make the 
people of the islands fit for it. The pro- 
gramme is as clearly marked in his mind as 
if the future were spread out before him on 
a printed page. He has never allowed him- 
self for an instant to be swayed by false - 
sentiment or to be influenced by the clamor 
of opposition at home. He has known what 
he wanted to accomplish, he has selected 
the agents whom he regarded as best quali- 
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fied to help him accomplish it; he has been 
building not only for his own administra- 
tion, but for administrations which are to 
come, and he is not discouraged because 
everything is not done in a minute. He has 
had on his hands a military problem and a 
civil problem. It may take years to justify 
his course, but he understands that he is 
laying the foundation for years of construc- 
tive work, and he is little affected by fluc- 
tuations day by day. A weaker man might 
have been swayed by popular criticism. He 
has regarded only the necessities of the case 
as he sees them. He entertains no false no- 
tions, and he has no qualms in expressing 
what he thinks. 

“‘T will not say,’’ he said, in his speech 
at Youngstown, Ohio, ‘‘that the men who 
are encouraging the Filipino soldiers here 
are traitors to their country. I do not think 
they know what it is they do. But I will 
say, and I think with justice, that the men 
who are reviling and belittling America here 
and the men who are shooting from ambush 
there, are allies in the same cause, and both 
are enemies to the interest and credit of our 
country.”’ 
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That was said two years ago. It repre- 
sents the frame of mind in which Secretary 
Root is to-day. And he knows how to ex- 
press exactly what he wants to say. 

Of all the things that Root has done in 
statesmanship one stands out with especial 
clearness. There was a time during the 
summer of 1900 when the Secretary of War 
carried on his shoulders the responsibilities 
of government. It was during the perilous 
period when the legations were shut up in 
Pekin, when the civilized world was plan- 
ning for their rescue, and when in the stress 
of a great emergency there was the danger 
of international complications which might 
in the future have far-reaching and perhaps 
disastrous results. Secretary Hay conducted 
the early negotiations with masterful diplom- 
acy, but he was taken ill, and had to go to 
his country home in New Hampshire for a 
long rest. President McKinley was at Can- 
ton. Secretary Root remained in Washing- 
ton. He was Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State, and it might almost be said that he 
was President as well, for upon him lay the 
responsibility of initiative and execution. 
He had to carry on negotiations with the 
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powers. The dispatches written at this time 
all bear his mark. He steered the United 
States through diplomatic entanglements 
that might well have tried the resources 
of any master of statecraft. He displayed 
such precision and skill that the American 
policy was imposed upon the European 
powers, and the programme mapped out in 
Washington was carried into effect almost 
to the letter. It was he who determined 
upon the expedition of relief. While Europe 
was hesitating, Chaffee with his little army 
was ready to start. The allied forces for 
very shame had to go along with them. It 
was a time when decisions had to be reached 
quickly and when clearness of vision was in- 
dispensable. A single mistake might have 
worked incalculable harm. There was not 
a single mistake so far as Washington was 
concerned. The American troops co-operated 
with the troops of the powers up to the 
very limit of safety, but our government re- 
fused to continue the co-operation after 
what we sought to achieve had been accom- 
plished. Not a step was taken which might 
in any way lead to the disintegration of 
China. It was our position at that time 
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which prevented the dismemberment of the 
empire and the parceling out of its terri- 
tory. Our attitude was as firm toward China 
as it was toward the powers. When Li 
Hung Chang was trying to prevent the 
dreaded expedition of relief he made several 
disingenuous propositions to the government 
at Washington. One was that the ministers 
might be sent under safe escort to Tien-Tsin 
provided the powers would engage not to 
march on Pekin, The United States replied: 

‘This government will not enter into any 
arrangement regarding disposition or treat- 
ment of legations without first having free 
communication with Minister Conger. Re- 
sponsibility for their protection rests upon 
the Chinese government. Power to deliver 
at Tien-Tsin presupposes power to protect 
and to open communication. This is insisted 
on.’’ 

Then Viceroy Li inquired whether, ‘‘If 
free communication were established be- 
tween ministers and their governments it 
could be arranged that the powers should 
not advance on Pekin pending negotiations. °’ 

To this the reply was equally incisive and 
unequivocal . 
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‘‘Free communication with our repre- 
sentatives in Pekin is demanded as a matter 
of absolute right and not as a favor. Since 
the Chinese government admits that it pos- 
sesses the power to give communication, it 
puts itself in an unfriendly attitude by deny- 
ing it. No negotiations seem advisable until 
the Chinese government shall have put the 
diplomatic representatives of the powers in 
full and free communication with their re- 
spective governments and removed all dan- 
ger to their lives and liberty. We would 
urge Ear] Li earnestly to advise the imperial 
authorities of China to place themselves in 
friendly communication and co-operation 
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with the relief expedition. They are assum- 
ing a heavy responsibility in acting other- 
wise.”’ 

The text of these notesis given in full be- 
cause it has been understood that they were 
penned by Secretary Root. The policy they 
outlined was due to his initiative. They 
hold a distinct place of their own in diplo- 
matic intercourse. They are frank, explicit, 
unmistakable; they fly unswervingly to the 
mark. 

When Secretary Root came to the War 
Department he knew little about military 
administration. He was sure that something 
was wrong somewhere, but just what it was 





he could not have told. He had seen that 
when the war with Spain broke out, it caught 
our army unprepared. There was something 
radically at fault with the system. What it 
was he determined to find out, and he deter- 
mined also to apply the remedy. He hada 
vague idea that one trouble had been in the 
lack of consideration shown the general of 
the army. He devoted himself first of all to 
cultivating General Miles, but it did not 
take him long to discover that wherever the 
fault might lie it did not lie in a neglect to 
follow the general’s advice. He turned 
his attention to a typically thorough study 
of the entire army system. He discovered 
that there was lack of unity and co-opera- 
tion among the several bureaus which have 
control of supplies and transportation, and 
he set out to rectify that fault. He found 
an officer in the department who could aid 
him in formulating a plan for generel reor- 
ganization. That officer was Colonel W. H. 
Carter of the Adjutant-General’s office. The 
Secretary would put his finger unerringly 
upon a weak spot in the system. Then he 
would turn to Carter, and between them 
they would discover a remedy. To describe 
what Root has planned in the way of army 
reorganization, and what he has accom- 
plished through the aid of legislation, would 
take a volume. Briefly, he has succeeded 
already in putting our comparatively small 
army on a foundation which as time goes on 
will enable it to compare favorably in effec- 
tiveness with the army of any one of the 
great military powers. He has developed a 
plan which if it shall be adopted will make 
our army one to be patterned after by all 
the armies of the world. He has already se- 
cured legislation by which the old system 
will gradually be displaced and by which 
there will be intelligent co-operation all 
along the line. He has provided for the in- 
terchange of staff and line, so that officers 
shall be detailed for staff duty in the several 
departments to be returned to the line of 
the army after four years of service. He 
proposes in a bill now before Congress to 
create a general staff comprising a body of 
officers trained to their business to consider 
the military policy of the country and pre- 
pare comprehensive plans for defense. The 
greatest reform of all is the establishment 
of a war college by means of which the army 
will be turned into a great university for 
military instruction. This will in time give 
to the United States the finest body of edu- 
cated officers in the world. Besides the mili- 
tary academy at West Point there is already 
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at each military post an officer’s school for 
elementary instruction in theory and prac- 
tice. It is proposed that those who make 
the best progress in these post schools shall 
be detailed for further instruction at special 
service schools: The artillery school at Fort 
Monroe; the engineers’ school of applica- 
tion at Washington; the school of submarine 
defense at Fort Totten, New York; the 
school of application for cavalry and field 
artillery at Fort Riley, Kansas; the army 
medical school at Washington. 

Those who make the best records at these 
schools are to be detailed for further in- 
struction at a general service and staff col- 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Crown- 
ing all will be a war college for the most 
advanced instruction at Washington Bar- 
racks in the national capital that will 
ultimately be in effect a post-graduate 
course for the study of the greater problems 
of military science and national defense. 
This great military university is to be the 
foundation for the general staff corps. The 
most highly-trained officers from the army 
will be detailed for the performance of 
general staff duties. At the head of the 
general staff corps is to be a chief with the 





rank, pay and allowances of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, to be detailed by the President on con- 
firmation by the Senate from officers not 
below the grade of brigadier-general to 
serve for a period of four years, unless 
sooner relieved. 

In addition to all this, Secretary Root pro- 
poses to bring the national guard into close 
co-operation with the regular army. He has 
submitted an elaborate plan by which the 
national government shall have supervision 
over the state militia. There will be camps 
of instruction where officers and men of the 
national guard may take part with the forces 
of the regular army in annual encampment 
and military maneuvers, so that when war 
comes—as it will—our volunteer army can 
spring full panoplied into the field. The 
Secretary's plan for army reorganization is 
so comprehensive and so far-reaching that 
it is hardly possible even to hint at it here. 
The marvel of it is that he has been able to 
formulate it while engaged with the great 
duties of colonial administration which are 
sufficient in themselves to absorb the time 
and energies of almost any man. 

In order to accomplish all these things a 
man must have an iron constitution as well 
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as an iron purpose and an indomitable 
mind. Secretary Root works unceasingly. 
He labors at the department, and he carries 
his work home with him and stays with it 
well on into the night. He shirks nothing. 
With a mind highly trained, he grapples 
with a problem and solves it almost before 
other men could realize what was in ques- 
tion. 

‘*Many a time,’’ says an officer in the de- 
partment, ‘‘I have taken a memorandum to 
the Secretary over which I have worked for 
days. It will contain perhaps a thousand or 
fifteen hundred words. He will read it 
through swiftly and indorse on the back an 
abstract in half a dozen lines which will 
contain the meat of the whole business.”’ 

He is a born executive. He picks his 
men for certain tasks and holds them rigidly 
accountable. He is alert in mind, clear in 
legal vision, with great courage and a fine 
sense of justice. In the appointments which 
he has made to the army he has been pains- 
taking and conscientious in his endeavor to 
get the best men. His office is filled with 
records, and, strange to say, he has exam- 
ined them all himself. He knows something 
of the qualifications of every man whom he 
has appointed even to a second lieutenancy. 
Perhaps his most striking quality is the 
integrity of his mind. There is a rectitude 
in his manner of thought which gives to his 
mental operations the exactness of a ma- 
chine. He simply cannot think in any other 
way. 

Secretary Root is not a man about whom 
many anecdotes are told. He is not a story- 
teller or a jester. He has an incisive wit, 
but he lacks in the quality of humor. There 
was a time, during the Chinese troubles and 
later, when the Secretary gave daily hear- 
ings to the newspaper men who-thronged 
his office. He would fence with a dozen of 
them at a time while they were plying him 
with questions in an endeavor to discover 
exactly what was going on. Nobody ever 
inveigled him into saying what he did not 
intend to say, or into making an admission 
which he did not intend to make. To ques- 
tions which came dangerously close to for- 
bidden ground he would reply with an adroit 
witticism that would raise a laugh without 
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giving any other satisfaction. It was re- 
ported at one time during the Chinese nego- 
tiations that Minister Conger might be 
relieved from duty. A young reporter asked 
whether the President would dismiss him 
and how. 

“*T suppose, ’’ replied the Secretary, quick- 
ly, ‘‘he will send him a poisoned letter.’’ 

When Funston captured Aguinaldo there 
was little information in the first dispatches 
except that the Filipino chieftain had been 
caught. The same young reporter asked 
how Funston brought him in. 

‘He probably brought him in in his 
mouth,’’ replied the Secretary. 

Busy as he is, Secretary Root is punctil- 
iously courteous and considerate. He is al- 
ways the gentleman under every condition, 
quiet and undemonstrative and greatly re- 
served. He comes from a brainy family. He 
was born in a house on the campus of Ham- 
ilton College at Clinton, N. Y., where his 
father, Oren Root, was for many years pro- 
fessor of mathematics. That was in 1845, 
so that the Secretary is now fifty-seven 
years old. He looks at least ten years 
younger, and shows little physical evidence 
of the intense application with which he has 
devoted himself to the study of all sorts of 
problems ever since he was a boy. He is 
lithe in figure, and walks with a swinging 
step. He has never lost his attachment for 
his college. He has a summer home adjoin- 
ing the old homestead directly opposite the 
college campus, and no Hamilton boy ever 
comes to him without receiving encourage- 
ment and aid. He has two boys and one 
daughter. Neither he nor Mrs. Root cares 
much for the social life of Washington, 
although they bear their part. He plays 
golf and takes long rides into the country. 
These are about his only relaxations. 

Secretary Root is an ideal Cabinet minis- 
ter. He would be less successful as a legis- 
lator. It is doubtful whether he would have 
any success at all if he were to appeal to 
the people as a candidate for office. Some- 
body has said that Root has no proper place 
in a republican form of government. He is 
so imperious, so unswerving and so indiffer- 
ent to popular opinion. That is an extrava- 
gant statement, but it has a kernel of truth. 
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AT THE 


CROSSWAYS 


BY HARVEY J. O'HIGGINS 


HE adventure began quite simply, on an 
afternoon in early May, when Pould 
had been released from his clerk’s desk 

for his legal half-holiday. He was in such 
haste to catch his train on the elevated rail- 
way, at the Cortlandt Street station, that he 
collided with the tailor-made shoulders of 
the man who had preceded him and who 
stood by the wicket of the ticket office, with 
his walking stick protruding from his arm- 
pit, waiting for a woman before him to 
count an embarrassing wealth of small 
change into her pocketbook. 

Pould murmured an apology for the acci- 
dent. The man smiled back at him witha 
huskily whispered, 
‘Just like a woman.’’ 

The woman overheard 
him and turned her head 
slowly to sweep them 
both with a full eye of 
scorn. Pould flushed 
under it. She snapped 
the mouth of her pock- 
etbook, as if in the 
retort of contempt. 
The man with the stick 
coughed apologetically. 
Then she whisked an in- 
dignant skirt past the 
ticket chopper, and the 
man with the walking 
stick, having bought his 
ticket, followed her out 
with an uneven swag- 
ger. 

Pould recovered him- 
self sufficiently to smile 
at it then, but when he 
came to think it all 
over afterwards, he re- 
membered her—looking 
contempt down her 
nose at him—standing 
as a warning, there, at 
the beginning of the 
affair. 

Meanwhile he had 
missed his train. From 


the station platform 


I. 





“The woman who had delayed them at the 
ticket office window was watching them 
from a seat beside the door.”’ 





there was not another in sight down the 
rails. He bought a paper at the news-stand 
and opened it at the financial page to read 
the stock quotations. He had been tempted 
latterly to stake five dollars of his small 
savings on a bucket-shop margin. Over 
the top of the sheet he noticed that the 
man with the walking stick was watching 
him under the drooped brim of a brown 
derby. When Pould caught his eye he 
made a nervous pretense of easing his hat 
from his forehead, and so hid his face 
with his glove. Pould noted that he was 
well dressed, and returned to the paper. 
When he looked up again the stranger 
was approaching him, 
carrying his cane like 
a blind man before him, 
as if he felt a need to 
tap with it on the 
boards. Pould looked 
away as he came near, 
and looked after him 
when he had passed. 
The man turned sud- 
denly and came back. 
‘‘Look here,’’ he said, 
in a thick voice, 
‘‘what’d you do if you 
were’n my place. I— 
I’’—Pould was con- 
fronted by a face that 
was lean and hard in 
the feature, but flushed 
and puffed, and as if 
blurred in its lines, by 
recent dissipation. The 
whites of the eyes were 
a muddy blood-agate, 
and the swollen eyelids 
sagged over them. ‘‘I 
—IlI’ve beaten a Jehu 
out of his fare,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘If he sees 
me, he’ll have me ar- 
rested—eh ?”’ 
“Pay tim,”’ 
suggested. 
An approaching train 
shook the platform. 
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The stranger mouthed inaudibly as the cars 
slowed down to an abrupt stop with a shrill 
squeal of dry brakes. Pould smiled on his 
somewhat ridiculous distress of face, then 
turned from him and elbowed his way into 
the car. 

The man followed, and sat down in an 
empty seat beside him. Pould pretended 
that he did not see, spreading his news- 
paper with both hands before him. The train 
bumped and rattled up the rails. 

‘‘My wife’s left me,’’ the hoarse voice 
said, suddenly beside him. 

The absurdity of the man’s position—con- 
fessing himself so to a stranger—pulled at 
the muscles of Pould’s mouth. He tight- 
ened his lips on a smile. 

The other saw the struggle. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’m not—I’m not drunk. I was yes- 
terday—and for a week or more—I don’t 
know—before that. But I’m not now—I 
wish I were!’’ 

He snapped off the end of his sentence 
with a convulsive click of the teeth. 

“I’ve spent about every cent I had, and 
I’1l spend what I have left before the 
day’s out—or have it stolen. My watch 
was.”’ 

He felt an empty watch pocket with a 
certain ruefulness that was at once ludi- 
crous and appealing. 

Pould glanced shamefacedly over the top 
of his paper at the men and women oppo- 
site, but they were not listening; the noises 
of the train drowned the husky voice. The 
woman who had delayed them at the ticket 
office window was watching them from a 
seat beside the door. 

“See that!’ the man went on, stripping 
off his glove to show a diamond ring on his 
lean finger. ‘‘I bought that somewhere yes- 
terday. And I don’t need it. Drove up ina 
hansom to the front door, bought this, and 
then walked out the side door without pay- 
ing for the cab. And if the driver sees me, 
he’ll have me arrested.’’ He laughed bro- 
kenly at Pould’s expression. ‘‘I know,’’ he 
confessed, ‘‘I’m a fool. I’m sober enough 
to know that—I’ve been trying to forget it 
ever since | woke up this morning.”’ 

He looked out the window. Pould tried 
to think of something to say and coughed to 
cover his silence. 

“‘T don’t blame her,’’? the man_ said. 
**Lo-o-rd!’’ he added, under his breath. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Pould, with a nervous 


brusqueness, ‘‘why don’t you go home and 
q you g0 | } 

go to bed? Then when you’re all right again 

look up your cabman and take the ring back, 
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and fix the other things the best way you 
can.’’ 

“*Oh, that’s all right,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’m 
all right. I’m not drunk.’’ He squared his 
shoulders. ‘‘I’m talking.’’ 

He prodded the mat on the floor with his 
cane. The car swung around a curve, the 
wheels screaming on the rails. He put a 
shaking hand to his hat as if he thought it 
were going to blow off. 

Pould pretended to be interested in his 
markets. The man watched him silently 
watched him for a long time. Then he drew 
out his card-case. 

‘Look here,”’ 
‘there's my card.’’ 

‘*Mr. Harold Vance 
read and nodded. 

“‘T want you to do something for me. 
Will you?”’ 

““Well?”’ 

“‘Let’s have 
smiled appealingly. 


he said, confidentially, 


Deeming,’’ Pould 


luncheon together.’’ He 
‘*And have dinner and 
go to the theatre somewhere—anywhere at 
all. We'll have a good time.’’ The smile 
fluttered and fell. ‘‘And then buy me a 
ticket South,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘and put me on 
a train and ship me somewhere till this 
blows over.”’ 

‘¢But——’’ 

‘*T just want you to look after me for six 
hours,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘See that I don’t 
get robbed. I’m not fit to be left alone. 
You know that. I’m not drunk, but I can’t 
trust myself. Understand? ... Will you 
do it?”’ 

Pould tried to smile it off. 

Deeming clutched his arm. ‘‘I’d do as 
much for you, if you needed it. I daren’t 
face my friends. I—I-—-— What’s the odds! 
We’ll have a good luncheon and see a play 
—anything you want.”’ 

*‘But you don’t know me,’’ Pould pro- 
tested. ‘‘You don’t know——’’ 

“Oh, I'm no fool. I'll trust you. 
old man, can’t you see how it is?’’ 

Pould pursed up his lips. Evidently the 
man was unable to take care of himself, 
and, for all his folly, it was plain that he 
was a gentleman. Pould felt the masculine 
obligation to aid the respectable inebriate. 
Against it there was the New Yorker’s in- 
stinct to meddle in no man’s business. 

**T get off at Thirty-third Street,’’ Deem- 
ing insinuated. 

Pould shook his head. 

Deeming freed his arm. ‘‘ Very well,’’ he 
said, bitterly, and turned to look out of the 
window. 


Say, 
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Pould thought it over. When the con- 
ductor cried, ‘‘Thurrty-thurrd,’’ Pould said, 
“*1’1] see you to your rooms.’’ 

He repented of the decision on his way 
down the station stairs. He was not long 
on the street before he wished that he had 
accepted the invitation to 
dinner and the theatre. 
The air was cool and clear 
for a holiday. Even in the 
breeze that blew from the 
canyon of upper Broadway 
there was a scent of spring. 
A stream of pleasure-seek- 
ers—let loose like himself 
for the afternoon—flowed 
along the pavements with 
a gayety which Deeming 
evidently found infectious. 
He laughed at the necessity 
of making a detour to avoid 
the stand of hansom cabs 
at Greeley Square. Pould 
drifted silently around a 
corner with him and they 
were swept along with the 
throng. 

But Deeming did not go 
direct to his rooms. He 
drew Pould into a café on 
Broadway, and drank cock- 
tails at a polished oak 
table until the tremor 
passed out of him like a 
chill before an open grate. 
Pould smoked a cigar 
with an air of opulence, 
and with a furtive finger 
slid his soiled cuffs in 
to the cover of his coat- 
sleeve. 

Deeming talked stock 
market. He had been 
squeezed in the late panic. 

‘TI escaped with my life,’’ he said, push- 
ing back his hat. ‘‘If I’d been on the other 
side of the market——— Well, what’s the 
use! Here’s luck!’’ 

‘‘Better luck next time,’’ Pould said. 

Deeming shook his head. ‘‘No, I’m too 
low to rally.’’ He frowned into his glass. 
“‘T say,’’ he asked, abruptly, ‘‘where do 
we lunch ?’’ 

They lunched in the restaurant adjoining, 
under a painted ceiling where a goddess of 
Autumn, drifting in the mist of a harvest 
moon, smiled down on the incense of Pould’s 
Havana when he leaned back to blow a cloud 
of smoke at her after dessert. He had 


found that sauterne tasted like a distil of 
dandelions and that claret was not sweet. 
These things were new to him. He had for- 
gotten his cuffs. 

Deeming began to talk volubly over the 
dessert dishes, but rather incoherently; and 





“*They haven't got me yet,’ he grunted with an oath.” 


Pould listened with a sleepy inattention, 
nodding a wise assent at intervals. 
‘“‘There’s a play I want you to see, 
Deeming said. ‘‘I want to know what you 
think of it. Sort of moral degenerate the 
man is, don’t you know? Not enough back- 
bone to keep him straight. Has sort of 
spinal moral curvature, eh?’’ He laughed 
and drank. ‘‘Well, that’s the point. Sup- 
pose a man thought religion was like law, 
invented by those who had nothing to lose, 
just to keep the others from takitig it away 
from them—a scarecrow to protect their 
corn, eh? Suppose he thought moral law 
was like that. Well, do you think he’d be 


” 
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weak if he said, ‘They can’t work that scare- 
crow on me. I’m going to take what I want’ 
—and went in and took it?’’ 

‘“*Well—no,’’ Pould ventured, and was 
relieved to find that he had hit the correct 
answer. 

Deeming lit a triumphant cigar. ‘‘No; 
that’s right. Neither do I. He’s a man 
that’s strong—immorally strong, the other 
people say, of course—but strong.’’ He 
puffed hurriedly at his cigar to make it 
glow. His eyes were eager. ‘‘That’s—that’s 
what irritated me about this play. All those 
others—afraid of the scarecrow—get around 
and lecture him—and his wife and all the 
rest of it. Couldn’t resist temptation? 
Pshaw! He couldn’t be scared away by a 
stuffed scarecrow.’’ 

Pould was lazily amused by the excite- 
ment of his manner. 

‘*That’s the play I want you to see,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘See what you think of it. See 
if it doesn’t strike you that way. Of course, 
this man, he’s a whiner, but, well,’’—he 
laughed. ‘‘If any man talked to me like 
that !’’ He drank his defiance. 

Pould had a very vague idea of the mean- 
ing of all this. He had been listening with 
a divided attention, thinking of the fluctua- 
tions of a stock which he had been watch- 
ing. He took up his newspaper to refresh 
his memory, and held up the sheet between 
Deeming and himself. A moment’s glance 
sufficed him. When he threw it aside his 
eyes fell on the face opposite him. 

The change which had come over it 
startled him from his listlessness. Pallor 
had slowly succeeded to the flush of wine. 
The smiling mouth had drawn and wrinkled, 
and Deeming’s breath whistled in his teeth. 
He put down his glass with an oath. 

‘‘Saturday?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is it?’’ 

‘‘Wha-a-t? What do you mean?’’ said 
Pould. 

He pointed to the date line of the sheet 
with his cigar. ‘‘Saturday?’’ 

Pould read it as if himself in doubt. 
“*Yes, Saturday.’’ 

Deeming blinked his eyes. 

‘‘Hell,’’ he said, ‘I’m a day out,’’ and 
threw a wild glance about him. 

His eyes caught the clock. He stared at 
it muttering. It was as if he could not even 
tell the time. 

‘‘Five minutes to two,’ 


? 


said Pould. 


He seemed to comprehend it suddenly. 
* He passed his cigar to his teeth and signaled 
a waiter. ‘‘Soda,’’ he ordered, ‘‘plain 
He got unsteadily to his feet. 
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soda. 
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“They haven’t got me yet,’’ he grunted, 
with an oath. 

He walked stiff-legged to the door of the 
bar, hesitated a moment and then passed 
out. Pould found his own cigar shaking be- 
tween his fingers, and drew a long breath, 
as if he were going into a race. 

Then a man who had been seated in a far 
corner rose and followed Deeming into the 
café, and when Pould glanced in a mirror 
he saw that this man’s companion at a table 
across the room was watching him steadily. 
He tried to gather himself together, frown- 
ing in an effort to rouse his drugged brain. 
There seemed to be something invisible mov- 
ing about him in the air. He tried in vain 
to understand it, glancing from the mirror 
to the door and back again stealthily to the 
man in the corner. A waiter summoned this 
mysterious watcher to go out to the hall; 
Pould followed him in the mirrors and saw 
him meet the indignant woman who had de- 
layed Deeming and himself at the Cortlandt 
Street station. 

A chill of apprehension struck down his 
back. He sat goose-fleshed and quivering 
like a boy in a cold bath. Deeming’s terror, 
his ‘‘They haven’t got me yet,’’ his strut of 
legs stiff with the nervous shock as he went 
out—these grew in the clerk’s thoughts to 
portend some catastrophe. 

The waiter stared at him as he placed a 
soda beside Deeming’s cigar. A blue spurt 
of smoke rose from the still fuming tobacco, 
and in the bewilderment of Pould’s thought 
it seemed to him that the silence waited on 
an imminent explosion, and that this smoke 
was the smouldering of the train laid to the 
mine. 

The foolishness of the thought brought 
him to himself. His throat was dry, and he 
drank. As he put down his glass Deeming 
entered smiling, and the smile reassured 
the clerk with its ease and confidence. 

‘“‘Remembered there was a matinée,’’ he 
said, sitting down to his soda. ‘‘I got seats 
from the hotel clerk.’’ He looked carelessly 
across the tables. ‘‘A man went out after 
me?’’ 

‘‘From the far corner,’’ Pould answered, in 
a voice that cracked and grated on the gut- 
terals. ‘‘The woman—the Cortlandt Street 
woman—called out the other. They’re in 
the hall.’’ 

Deeming nodded; he twirled his glass 
reflectively, and nodded again. ‘‘We’ll fin- 
ish our chat during the overture,’’ he said, 
and Pould rose with him like a man hypno- 
tized. 
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Deeming hung his hat and his walking 
stick on the back of a chair in full view of 
the house and seated Pould against the box 
rail. He placed himself in the background. 
“Our two friends have aisle seats in the 
parquet,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t turn ’round.’’ 
He searched the galleries with a casual 
glance. ‘‘The woman who made me miss my 
train at the Cortlandt Street station should 
be somewhere about—or I’m mistaken.’’ 

Pould moistened his lips. ‘‘What’s up?’’ 

Deeming took his programme. ‘‘Nothing 
that need worry you,’’ he said, easily. ‘‘I 
owe a Jersey City bank about eighty-three 
thousand dollars. Last Monday I offered to 
compromise with the directors for forty 
thousand dollars. I had just that much. I 
thought they’d sooner take forty thousand 
than nothing at all.’’ He turned the page. 
‘‘However,’’ he went on, ‘‘they lost their 
heads. They wouldn’t compromise, and gave 
me till Saturday to pay the whole amount. I 
never had a high opinion of the business 
ability of that board.”’ 

Pould crossed his legs impatiently. 

“‘These two men,’’ said Deeming, ‘‘and 
the woman at Cortlandt Street are from a 
private agency employed to see that I don’t 
leave town in the meantime.”’ 

Pould waited. 

‘‘That’s all,’’ he ended. 

‘*But look here,’’ Pould demanded. ‘‘Why 
don’t you pay them the forty thousand now 
and undertake to pay them the rest in time? 
They haven’t any right——’’ 

‘‘Unfortunately,’’? Deeming interrupted, 
“‘T got nervous when I found I had to make 
good in a week, and I tried to raise the 
necessary on the stock market. I lost the 
forty thousand I had offered them as well as 
ten thousand I had kept out for living ex- 
penses. Then I went to pieces and took to 
drinking—and here I am in a rat trap.’’ 

Pould frowned at him. 

“‘T thought to-day was Friday,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I had a little plan to get South to- 
night. If I could have arranged for you to 
buy the ticket for me—or any one unknown 
to our friends here—I had the rest fixed. 

. As it is, here we are: Saturday after- 
noon; directors come to their final decision 
to-day, and whatever they decide, it’s all 
one to me. I haven’t a cent left except the 
fifty dollars in my pocket. I’ve just one 
more move to make and then they’ll sweep 
me off the board.”’ 

He spoke the last words with a certain 
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dignity. Pould studied the impassive face, 
and turned over in his mind the unsatisfac- 
tory explanation. 

‘“‘But I don’t see,’’ said Pould. ‘‘What 
right?’’ He had a suspicion of the truth. 
‘“‘How did you get into their debt?’’ he 
asked, sharply. 

*‘Oh, it was easy enough,’’ Deeming an- 
swered. ‘‘I was cashier of the bank, and I 
simply drew cashier’s checks on our corre- 
spondent in this city. If I wanted nine 
thousand I made out a check for ten thou- 
sand and entered it as one thousand on the 
stub. The bookkeepers saw only the stubs, 
and made their entries from them; and I 
handled the returns from New York and 
charged them up to correspond with the 
stubs. I discovered the trick myself, and it 
worked like a combination. The money I 
borrowed in that way I used on the stock 
market. Unfortunately, I lost it, so that I 
was never able to return any of it. ... 
I’m afraid our credit with our city corre- 
spondent is heavily overdrawn. I guess 
the directors needed this week to get out of 
the hole, anyway.’’ 

Pould heard him with a growing indigna- 


’ 


tion. ‘‘You—you,’’ he stuttered. ‘‘What 
do you mean by dragging me into sucha 
mess ?”’ 


The musicians in the orchestra began to 
tune up their instruments, violin calling 
chirpily to violin. Deeming watched them 
as he replied: 

‘*You’re quite safe. The Cortlandt Street 
woman—at the wicket there—saw your 
meeting with me. I’m a perfect stranger to 
you, you know. You need only profess your 
entire ignorance of me, and act up to that.’’ 

Pould got up from his chair. ‘‘You go to 
—jail,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not in this.”’ 

He was at the door when Deeming said, 
smoothly, ‘‘{ wouldn’t advise you to try 
that.’’ 

Pould hesitated. ‘‘Eh?’’ 

“*You’ll be followed if you go out. You'll 
need me to clear you, you know.”’ 

Pould turned on him with an oath. 
dirty thief,’’ he said. 


” 


“You 
‘““Do you mean to 


say 
Deeming stood up to him. ‘‘I mean to 
say,’’ he said, in a voice that shook, ‘‘I 


mean to say that I can get you out of this 
if you stay here with me, and that if you 
attempt to leave me you’ll be seized and 
searched—and all the rest of it. I don’t in- 
tend to try to escape. I couldn’t get away 
if I wished to. But I have one move more 
by which I can clear you’’—his voice steadied 
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to the old tone of smooth insinuation—‘‘save 
you from a public arrest, a public disgrace 
—and make the end of it easier for me, 
too. The moment you attempt to leave me 
you bring the police down on both of us. 
You’re a stranger to them, and they’!l be- 
lieve you’re an accomplice. They’ll think 
I’ve given you the money. There’s just one 
way of showing them they’re wrong—that 
you’re no accomplice—that I’ve nothing to 
share with you. And I can do that if you’ll 
give me time.”’ 

He talked with a desperate volubility, but 
Pould was not listening. The argument, the 
promises were all lost on him. He could no 
more understand or criticize them than he 
could have added up a column of figures at 
such a time. But on the outside of the door 
of the box—of this he was certain—there 
awaited some unknown but decisive develop- 
ment, and he was afraid to face it. If it 
must be met, he would meet it here, on the 
defensive. He had not the courage to at- 
tack it. 

He threw down his hat on the floor and 
returned weakly to his chair. 

Deeming said, ‘‘Thanks, old man. I’]l do 
as much for you.”’ 

Pould cursed him. 

The orchestra struck up the overture. 
Deeming began to speak, and in order to 
make himself heard he raised his voice to a 
pitch even of cheerfulness. 

‘**T suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re all selfish 
brutes. I was selfish to get you into this 
hole with me. You very naturally wish to 
get out of it, and you don’t think of me. 
3ut when a man comes to the end of his 
tether, as I have, everything looks so changed 
that he expects other people to see things 
differently, too—which they don’t, of course. 
He’s down; they’re up.’’ His eyes were on 
the leader of the orchestra. ‘‘You’ve no 
idea how unreal that looks to me,’’ he said, 
nodding at the musicians. ‘‘It seems so 
blamed ridiculous, doesn’t it? That men 
should be doing such things, | mean.”’ 

Pould did not answer. He was occupied 
with thoughts of the morrow. What would 
his employer say when he was arrested in 
company with an embezzling cashier, who 
had stolen eighty-three thousand dollars, 
and who had coolly proposed to the directors 
that he should give them forty thousand of 
their own money for immunity from prose- 
cution? He looked at the man who had had 
the impudence to do it. Deeming was smil- 
ing with a childish expression of wonder- 
ment at the curtain, the orchestra and the 
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audience, his .swollen eyelids half shut 
against the theatre lights. It was an ordi- 
nary, clean-shaven face of light eyebrows 
and a close mouth. His hair was thin to 
baldness on his head. The light made his 
nose look crooked. 

The music stopped short. The orchestra 
began another melody. The lights in the 
house were lowered. The curtain rose. 

From sulky inattention Pould was coaxed 
by the action and the dialogue into an un- 
willing interest in the play. At intervals 
the thought of his position rose on him, and 
he pressed his lips and his teeth together 
and fought down the sickening apprehension 
that went over him in a wave of weakness. 
Then, the sudden raising of an actor’s voice, 
a quick movement on the stage, or the 
laughter of the audience behind him, would 
bring his surroundings back on him; and 
his mind, which had been as if looking past 
and beyond his environment, would focus 
itself on the drama and watch with involun- 
tary interest a whole scene of it. 

There grew upon him gradually a realiza- 
tidn that this was the play of which Deem- 
ing had spoken to him in the café. Here 
was the lawyer, Sterling, who had not 
‘fenough backbone to keep him straight,”’ 
as Deeming had described him—the man 
with whom Deeming had contrasted another 
supposititious character, the man who was 
immorally strong instead of morally weak, 
and who had refused to be kept away from 
the corn by any scarecrow of morality, by 
any stuffed bugaboo of religion, invented by 
the people who had something to lose, just 
to keep others from taking it away from 
them. 

The meaning of that conversation sud- 
denly flashed on Pould. Deeming had plumed 
himself on being the man immorally strong. 
He had made the share of the thief his pride 
and his congratulation. Pould stared at him 
in a vain attempt to understand him. 

The act had ended. Deeming caught his 
eye and smiled. ‘‘I’m afraid your thoughts 
are not very pleasant,’’ he said. 

‘‘1’m afraid yours shouldn’t be,’’ Pould 
answered, gruffly. 

‘‘Why not?’’ he asked. ‘‘I’ve played my 
game, just as you are playing yours. I’ve 
lost.’’ He frowned over it. ‘‘I don’t believe 
I can make you understand,’’ he said. 
‘‘When you come to the end of your own 
game perhaps you’ll know.”’ 

“T’ll not end it in the penitentiary, | 
hope.’’ 

‘‘Neither shall I,’’ he answered, slowly. 
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‘The penitentiary isn’t in my scheme of life 
at all. These people’’—he waved his hand 
at the house—‘‘couldn’t bind me by their 
moral laws, and they’!l not bind me by their 
civil ones. Not at all. Because you met me 
when I wasn’t quite myself, you have a 
mean opinion of my ability. Why, I could 
play you as I’ve played better men than you. 
You call me a dirty thief. I call you a 
chicken-hearted fool. I know your world, 
your thoughts, your life. I can read you in 
small type. And you—you don’t understand 
me, and you never will—unless you grow 
more than you’re likely to in your present 
flower-pot, my friend.”’ 

Pould pushed back his chair as if he were 
going to rise. Deeming put a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon. I’m what you choose to 
call me, but you’re my guest here, and I 
shouldn’t have said that.’’ Pould glared at 
him. ‘‘We’re in this together, and when I 
get you out of it, we can settle our dis- 
pute.’’ 

‘*When you do,’’ Pould sneered. 

‘‘My plan is this,’’ he said: ‘‘I’m going 
to evade our two keepers there and get out- 
side where the thing can be done. You'll 
allow me one hour to doit. I'll send youa 
message as soon as I’m outside, explaining 
what you are to do——’”’ 

‘Tell me that now.’ 

**T can’t.”’ 

““Why ?”’ 

<p 


secause 


9? 


’ 


it depends on circumstances 
‘What circumstances ?’’ 

**You’ll have to trust me 

“*T won’t.”’ 

“‘Very well. We'll wait here for the offi- 
cers. The directors meet in an hour—and 
then——”’ 

He spread his hands. 

Pould swallowed his despair. ‘‘If you can 
evade the detectives, why can’t 1?’’ 

**How’ll you do it?’ 

Pould looked about him like a prisoner 
studying his walls. ‘‘Well, how will you 
then ?”’ 

Deeming smiled. ‘‘I’m going to do it. 
And since you can’t, you’d better let me, 
eh? IT’ll give you my word that I’ll not 
desert you—oh, take it for what it’s worth. 
The message will tell you where Iam. In 
an hour’s time you can walk out of this box, 
show my message to our friends if they 
attempt to stop you, and bring them with 
you. You’ll find me waiting for you, and 
you’ll find more than enough to clear you. 
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There will be no arrest. If they search you 
it will be in private. You can summon 
friends by telephone to establish your iden- 
tity. You can explain how you came to 
meet me, and you need explain nothing 
more.”’ 

Pould sulked in silence. 

‘‘Whereas, if I am seized here, we’ll go 
to the nearest station together, handcuffed 
probably, with a mob following us. Your 
name will go into the papers, and you’ll be 
everlastingly disgraced.”’ 

Pould pleaded. ‘‘If you can get out of 
here, can’t you take me with you—and let 
me take care of myself, once I’m out?’’ 

Deeming shook his head. ‘‘I leave you 
here as I leave my hat and cane here, in 
sight of our two sleuths, so that my absence 
will not be suspected.’’ He leaned forward. 
‘“‘If you have any consideration for yourself, 
if you have any for me,’’ he said, earnestly, 
‘*for Heaven’s sake, man, put down your 
money and take up your cards.’’ Pould 
made no answer. ‘‘Well,’? Deeming ended, 
‘‘here’s the next act.’’ 

Pould looked at the stage but saw noth- 
ing. His mind was occupied with but one 
dogged resolve. He would not let Deeming 
get away from him. He would not add to 
his first indiscretion the accusation of hav- 
ing connived in the escape of the criminal. 
He did not believe that Deeming would do 
anything to clear him. He believed that the 
thief would get out of the theatre and flee; 
that Deeming wished to leave him there as 
a blind until he had made a clean escape. 
If an arrest were coming, it would be better 
to face it in company with Deeming than to 
face it alone. He passed his hand across his 
forehead and found it wet with perspiration. 

‘Would you like to run the gauntlet now, 
Mr. Pould?’’ Deeming asked, handing him 
his hat. 

Pould started. ‘‘Who told you my name?’’ 

Deeming shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It’s 
in your hat.”’ 

‘*You’re blamed clever, aren’t you?’’ the 
clerk said, sarcastically. 

Deeming threw the hat back on the floor. 
‘Oh, no,’’ he said, and settled himself in 
his chair again. 

Pould was hot with anger and indignation. 
He worked the situation over in his mind; 
tried the alternatives; conjured up fantas- 
tic means of escape; imagined himself an- 
swering Deeming’s taunts with abuse and 
confuting him with argument, and even saw 
himself triumphantly handing the embezzler 
over to the police and waving him off to 
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prison with contempt. And all the time he 
knew, with that sense of his own helpless- 
ness which comes to the weak man, that he 
could not raise a foot from the ground, be- 
cause his mind was divided against itself, 
and the body could not obey it. 

He wearied himself with these struggles 
until his brain was too tired to continue the 
effort. The stage took his eye, and he fol- 
lowed listlessly the scene at the Christmas 
Eve party, the jokes and the laughter. Word 
was brought to the lawyer of the play, 
Sterling, that the investments into which he 
had put his client’s money, had failed and 
that the discovery of his defalcations was 
at hand. Pould listened more intently as his 
interest grew. He almost applauded the 
friend of Mrs. Sterling, the broker Warden, 
who saw the lawyer’s attempts to escape, 
and frustrated them all, being resolved that 
the embezzler should not be allowed to run 
away and leave his wife to bear the disgrace 
of his dishonesty and lift the burden of his 
debt. No! If he had stolen money, he must 
remain to face the charge and to give the 
rest of his life to restitution. 

Pould, with his imagination inflamed by 
drink and excitement, compared himself to 
Warden, and Deeming to Sterling, although, 
instead of playing the parts heroically on 
the stage they fought them out together 
here in a dark box. When Sterling at last 
was brought to bay, Pould leaned forward 
across the rail at him, exulting. 

On the stage, Sterling, limp with shame, 
cowered in his chair, and pleaded with his 
wife that he could not tell her there of his 
crimes. ‘‘No—not now—later, later—in the 
dark,’’ he said. And Warden, in the back- 
ground, cried out that it should be in the 
dark then, and raised his hand to the elec- 
tric button and clicked the light out with a 
suddenness that wrenched Pould’s eyeballs. 

The wild voice of the stage embezzler rose 
on the darkness like the pleading of a man 
on the rack, wringing out the story of his 


crimes with sweat and agony. Pould let his‘ 


face draw up into whatever hideous expres- 
sion of triumph his mood prompted, behind 
the mask of the pitchy blackness; chuck- 
ling, giggling, struggling against a half- 
drunken impulse to cry out in exultation. 
Flashes of light burst in his eyeballs. He 
felt his heart beating in his throat. Then 
suddenly the high wail of the voice was 
broken with a cry and a scuffle; the lights 
blazed up—-and there was Sterling caught at 
the doorway by Warden in an attempt to 
escape under cover of the darkness. 
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A pain gripped Pould’s heart. He turned 
his head. Deeming’s chair was empty! 

The terror which struck him with a sud- 
den vertigo and nausea was not a fear of 
the mind. It was independent of his thought. 
It was in the muscles of his chest which 
seemed to shrink and draw down his shoul- 
ders on him. It was in the pain that wrung 
his heart like the clutch of a hand. 


Ill. 


For a half hour his thoughts threshed 
about in a panic, like a wild thing caged, 
from side to side, frantically; from alterna- 
tive to alternative with nothing but a hope- 
less choice of evils before him, and no 
escape at the end. He could feel the eyes 
of the detectives between his shoulders. 
He took his breath with a skulking stealthi- 
ness, and more and more slowly as his fear 
tired and his heart steadied. Deeming’s hat 
hung on the chair before him. He strained 
his eyes without turning his head, to see 
that his own battered derby was gone. That 
reduced him to the last degree of helpless- 
ness, to the calm of despair. There was 
nothing for him to do but to await the issue 
of events. 

And, after all, wasn’t it the better plan? 

He could say that he knew nothing of 
Deeming’s crime, and nothing of the sur- 
veillance which he had been under. Deem- 
ing was a stranger to him; had met him at 
the elevated station, had invited him to 
luncheon and the theatre; had left the box 
while the house was dark, and had accident- 
ally taken the wrong hat. They had both 
been drinking. 

It was natural that he should wait some 
time for Deeming’s return. And if Deeming 
did not come back, he could take the hat 
and cane, after the play was over, and go 
out and look for him in some neighboring 
bar. 

This plan was no sooner built up in every 
detail and decoration of fancy than he heard 
a footstep outside the door of the box and a 
peremptory knock on the panel. 

He could not rise. He called to his fate 
to enter. 

A blue-coated, diminutive messenger boy 
said ‘‘Pould,’’? and took an envelope from 
his hat. Pould nodded and stretched out a 
shaking arm for it. He read: 


Dear Pould: 

“Sorry I had to leave you so suddenly. I saw some 
friends in the theatre—friends whom | remembered 
would call on me to-night. I rushed out to make ready 
for them. You were so interested in the play that you 
probably did not notice my absence for some time. I’m 
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afraid it must have startled you, particularly when you 
found I had taken your hat by mistake. 

“Come to the P—— on 31st street, near Broadway, 
where I have apartments under the name Vance, 
‘Harold Vance’—and get your hat after the play is out. 
I'll wait for you 
there. If any 
of my friends 
come into the 
box, explain my 
absence to 
them and bring 
them with you. 
They’re anxious 
to see me. 

“Hoping that 
my derby will 
fit you better 
than yours did 
me—etc., etc. 

“HAROLD V. 

DEEMING.” 

The boy 
was still 
waiting for 
Pould to 
sign the re- 
ceipt of the 
message. 
He made his 
illegible 
clerk’s mon- 
ogram, with 
his clerk’s 
pencil, on 
the line al- 
loted to it, 
and the fa- 
miliar ac- 
tion pre- 
sented the 
past and the 
present to 
him in a 
startling 
contrast. 
He stared 
at it a mo- 
ment. 

‘*No answer,’’ he said to the boy’s query, 
and watched him out. 

And now that he felt himself in a manner 
master of the situation and cool again, he 
saw that Deeming had been playing on his 
nerves, to hold him as a blind in the box 
until he himself had escaped from it. To 
talk of the danger of his arrest as an accom- 
plice was absurd; the police do not seize all 
the casual acquaintances of a defaulting 
cashier, whose defalcation is still a secret 
from the public. Crime is not infectious. 
Pould smiled at the idea of such a quaran- 
tine, 





“He saw first the brassy glitter of a reading lamp that stood on the table 
in the sunlight; a head and shoulders on the colored cloth beneath 
it; a pen in the outstretched hand, and a diamond ring blaz- 
ing on the finger.”’ 
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However, he had been wise to make no 
move. He had read of cases in which inno- 
cent men had been convicted of crimes by 
circumstances the most absurdly inconclu- 
sive to the 
victim of 
them, but 
distorted by 
the prose- 
cution into 
a fair evi- 
dence of 
guilt. It 
was not cer- 
tain that 
Deeming 
had told the 
truth about 
his offense 
against the 
law. It was 
well to act 
the perfect 
innocent. 

These 
thoughts, 
broken by 
the inter- 
vals during 
which the 
stage play 
held his at- 
tention, oc- 
cupied the 
whole of 
the third 
act. When 
the curtain 
fell at the 
close, he 
wondered 
that the de- 
tectives had 
not yet 
noticed 
Deeming’s absence, and smiled that so sim- 
ple a trick should have outwitted them. He 
turned to glance in the direction of the 
officers and found that one of them was 
gone. He looked at the blur of faces in the 
crowded galleries above him. It was strange 
to be sitting there with such a secret among 
so many persons. 

The curtain rose again and he forgot him- 
self in the development of the drama. A 
gruff voice beside him demanded, ‘‘Where’s 
he gone ?’’ 

Pould started guiltily, turning to see, in 
the reflected glow of the footlights, a large 
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man, dark and heavy-jawed, bending down 
to him with a thick finger pointing at Deem- 
ing’s chair. 

‘“*Why he’’—Pould stammered—‘‘he’s 
gone——’’ He fumbled with Deeming’s 
message. ‘‘He’s—gone—to his rooms, he 
says’’—and held out the letter. 

“Bh?” 

‘*At the ‘P——,’ in Thirty-first Street, 
near Broadway.’’ 

The detective snatched the letter, read it 
at a glance and rushed from the box. 

Pould turned to see him hurry out into 
the foyer. Here was the opportunity to es- 
cape. He took up Deeming’s hat and cane 

and was stopped at the door by the other 
officer who cried, ‘‘How long ago? When 
did he leave? An hour!’’ and cursed under 
his breath. Those in the seats near by 
hissed an angry ‘‘S-sh!’’ The man closed a 
grip on Pould’s elbow. ‘‘Come out of 
here,’’? he said, and thrust Pould forward 
before him. 

The clerk turned in the sunlit foyer to 
remonstrate. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

The man stabbed a look into him with so 
fierce and sudden an eye that Pould’s assur- 
ance deserted him. He had his lines ready, 
but could not speak them. He paled and 
looked at his feet, and the hand on his 
elbow tightened its hold. 

The other detective burst out of the box 
office on them. ‘‘They say he’s in the rooms, 
Walsh,’’ he cried. 

‘‘In his rooms!’’ 
the street. 

‘*At the ‘P——’.’’ 

‘*Who’s on the wire?’’ 

‘“Elevator.”’ 

““Any other way out?”’ 

*“Nope.”’ 

‘*Did you call Dougherty up to get the 
depots ?’’ 

The taller man nodded. He stepped be- 
hind Pould and shouldered him through the 
crowd about the theatre. The clerk felt 
ridiculous in Deeming’s hat, which was so 
small for him that it sat high on his head. 
He had to walk with a stiff neck to keep it 
stéady. It followed that he tripped on the 
cover of a manhole and got the walking- 
stick between his legs. They took it from 
him and crushed the derby down on his eyes 
and hurried him along the street toward 
Thirty-first Street without a word. He felt 
like a puppy, picked up by the skin of the 
neck. 

He held back against his guards and 
jolted along on his heels, warm with indig- 


They hurried Pould to 
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nation at one step, at the next cold with 
fear. 

Once he turned his head to remonstrate 
with them, but they wheeled him ’round the 
corner at that moment and he had to look 
where he was going. This street was at 
least more private than crowded Broadway. 
He was grateful for that. 

His relief endured until they hurried him 
through the ferns and marbles of the en- 
trance to the ‘‘P——.”’ 

‘*Vance,’’ Walsh said, coolly, to the ele- 
vator boy. They were at the floor of Deem- 
ing’s apartments before Pould, who was 
penned in behind them, could find voice to 
address their stolid backs. 

They tried Deeming’s door. It was off 
the latch. Walsh sucked in his lips. ‘‘He’s 
flew the coop!’’ 

Pould saw a hat-rack inside the door with 
his hat hanging on an upper hook of it. 

‘*That’s mine,’’ he pointed it out. 

They tried it on him, and it fitted. 

The big man said, ‘‘ Wait here,’’ and tip- 
toed down the hall to the far end, where 
was a side light from an open door. He 
stood back from it and looked into the room; 
and Pould, seeing his fate hanging on 
the search, held his breath for the next 
movement of that black bulk standing 
against the yellow glow of sunlight. There 
was a hand raised. He was beckoning to 
them. 

Pould followed Walsh, staggering so that 
he had to put a hand to the wall. When he 
reached the door, he looked over the shoul- 
ders of the two detectives, and saw—with- 
out understanding—first the brassy glitter 
of a reading lamp that stood on a table in 
the sunlight; a head and shoulders on the 
colored cloth beneath it; a pen in the out- 
stretched hand, and a diamond ring blazing 
on the finger. 

It was the ring which Deeming had shown 
him in the car. 

The face was hidden. The detective 
stepped in to put a hand under the still 
shoulder, raised it and rolled the head to 
one side. He bent down till his hat brim 
touched the white forehead. 

‘*Prussic,’’ he said, straightening himself 
up. 
Pould followed in, dazed. He was ab- 
solutely without emotion, and he saw 
everything, without distance or perspective, 
crowded on him. 

There was a blot of ink dried on Deem- 
ing’s cheek, and the paper was smeared 
where he had fallen forward, face down, 
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on the writing. It was in the round hand 
of commerce, and it read: 
“To whom it may concern: 

“The man who went to the theatre with me is a 
stranger to me. I invited him into the box to use him 
- a did use him—to throw the detectives off my 
track. 

“I have since decided that the best way to evade 
them, is to quit the sphere of their activities. I wish 
them a long life—so that when they arrive in the other 
world, my debt to the bank may be outlawed. 

“T leave this man Pould my benediction. 

“I leave my wife, Constance, my good name—and 
her father’s money. 

“I leave the board of directors the assurance that I 
do not take any of their money with me. 

“TI leave Wall Street the $40,000 which I offered the 
directors last Monday. 

“Any of my heirs contesting this will, is to forfeit 
his or her legacy.” 

Pould shivered. There was no smile on 
the discolored lips, and the bleared eyes 
stared without expression. The right hand, 
still holding the fountain pen, lay out- 
stretched on a pad of paper. Pould thought 
at first that the pen had been leaking. He 
looked closer. A _ scrawl, still wet, glis- 
tened on the white surface. 

‘“‘Eh?”’ the detective said, shouldering 
him aside. ‘‘What’s that? This ink’s wet. 
Eh? eh?’’ 

The two officers bent over it. ‘‘ ‘Tell’ 
isn’t it? Either ‘tell’ or ‘sell’——- That’s 
acapital P, ‘P’. ‘The’—the what ?’’ 

Pould said in a voice he did not know: 

‘‘He tried to—to write something to me. 
That’s my name.”’ 

He tried to put his finger on it. The table 
suddenly receded from him, and as suddenly 
rose again. The writing grew large in his 
eye and writhed there. The room was 
swinging round him. 

‘*But he was dead,’’ the dark man pro- 
tested. ‘‘The ink’s dry on his face.”’ 

Walsh nodded. ‘‘He’s dead now, anyway. 
Ring up Dougherty. You,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to Pould. The clerk stood swaying, a 
hat held helplessly in either hand. Walsh 
pushed him back into a chair. ‘‘What was 
that writing ?’’ 

But Pould had fainted. 


When he came to his senses again, a glass 
was at his lips, and a stranger held it. 

Walsh said as if continuing an argument 
across the table, ‘‘You mean to tell me, 
doctor, that——’’ 

The doctor straightened up briskly. ‘‘ Your 


man there,’’ he said, ‘‘wrote that will of 
his at least one half hour ago. Then he 
took a drink of hydrocyanic acid and it 
killed him like a bolt of lightning. He fell 
forward on the paper. The ink was still 
wet; there’s the smear on his forehead to 
prove it. He was dead before it was dry.”’ 

Walsh tapped on the table with an em- 
phatic forefinger. ‘‘I tell you the ink was 
still wet on that other message under his 
hand when we found him. What do you say 
to that ?’’ 

The doctor shut his black bag with a snap. 
‘‘Nothing whatever—except that in my ex- 
perience, dead men do not write. And I say 
your man was dead a half hour before you 
found him.’’ 

‘‘But it’s his handwriting,’’ the detective 
said, throwing down the note which had 
come to Pould in the theatre. 

The doctor took up his hat. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, curtly, ‘‘settle it to suit yourself. It’s 
none of my business.”’ 

The other detective had entered laughing. 
“It’s all right, Walsh,’’ he said. ‘‘Got it 
by telephone.’’ 

He handed Pould a bundle of letters and 
memoranda which he had taken from the 
clerk’s pocket while he was unconscious. 
“*You can go,’’ he said. 

He turned to Walsh. ‘‘His wife’s father 
has paid back most of the money on con- 
dition that the scandal’s stopped.”’ 

And Pould, fumbling for his handkerchief 
to wipe his face, opened the dvor and passed 
out of Deeming’s story as easily as he had 
come into it. 

He read the accounts of the suicide of 
Vance in the newspapers, but of Deeming 
he saw no word. There was no mention of 
the defalcation. There was no clew to the 
import of that message which had been 
written to him by adead hand. When he 
woke on Monday morning he could not have 
sworn in a court of law that he had even 
seen such a message, for he had no clearer 
memory of that last scene in Deeming’s 
room than of an unpleasant dream, confused 
and fantastic and untrue in the morning of 
sunlight and the beginning of the week’s 
work. In that blindness with which nature 
surrounds the individual, his experience was 
to him a mere meeting at the crossways. 
He went forward on his own road without so 
much as a look aside at the path the other 
had followed. 
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TRAND insisted on naming the new boy 
Aloysius. Edith had set her heart upon 
Philip Sidney. Mrs. Tracy favored 

Stephen, and Grandpa Tracy, proud in his 
newly-acquired appellation, suggested Proc- 
tor Knott as being appropriate, but Strand 
had his way, as he generally does, although 
his protest proved unavailing, when Super- 
intendent Wayland, for economy’s sake, 
closed the night offices in the double-track 
extension during the dull midsummer period. 

‘“‘What’s the good of a double track if 
we’re going to maintain night offices?’’ was 
the conservative old official’s inquiry of his 
subordinate. 

‘‘Give me one at Hayward,’’ persisted 
Strand. ‘‘That’s practically the center. We 
ought to figure for an occasional breakdown, 
if nothing worse.”’ 

“‘Try it without, first. It’s only forty- 
two miles,’’ responded the superintendent, 
shortly. 

His dictum at that moment is remotely 
responsible for the naming of young Aloysius, 
though Mr. A. T. Cleaver, third trick dis- 
patcher at Ixonia and Strand’s protégé, 
touches the incident more closely. Yet I 
question whether Mr. Cleaver is aware of 
his relationship as sponsor to the occupant 
of Edith’s new perambulator, for Strand is 
not demonstrative. 

Some of the men claim that he’s too curt, 
but his double care as chief dispatcher and 
acting train-master places value on his time, 
rendering it necessary that he curb kickers 
and spellbinders. 


He is stalwart, form and intent. Not of 
the use-your-own-judgment sort, but one 
who will base an opinion, and back it, too, 
and that’s what men want, and what they 
respect in a superior. And his nerve is a 
matter of record. 

Any old-timer here will tell you how 
Strand, youngest in age and experience, of 
the Ixonia dispatchers, after serving a night 
trick, sat all day at the key while the hor- 
rors of the Barton disaster crowded the 
wire, and the day-men broke down when the 
death list began to come in, and with dread 
at their hearts and unlighted cigars in their 
mouths, paced nervously about corridor and 
platform, and at four o’clock, when Colvin, 
our superannuated passenger-agent, tottered 
into the office, his cane tapping a dreary 
accompaniment on the floor, he found Strand 
alone. 

‘“Twelve identified, ’’ the dispatcher stated, 
in response to the old official’s inquiry. 

His haggard face and bloodshot eyes told 
a tale of suspense, but his finger, at that 
moment arranging a meeting point for train 
No. 3, with the corpse-laden special, east- 
bound, was free from tremor. 

Yet Strand admitted to me that he prayed 
the night Pruden turned the Flying Dutch- 
man loose against Horn’s work train. Pug 
Williams, the office call-boy, says he cried, 
but I don’t believe he ever made that state- 
ment in Strand’s hearing, although, if true, 
there is reasonable excuse, for Edith was a 
passenger on the Dutchman that night. 


Strand won Edith against odds, for he is 
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not a society man, in the conventional sense, 
and Edith Tracy was one of the most popu- 
lar girls in Ixonia. Mrs. Tracy had frowned 
on the attachment from the beginning, but 
in old man Tracy, who possessed a soul just 
a trifle above fast horses, Strand’s suit found 
a sturdy champion. 

‘‘Let ’em alone,’’ he urged, in response 
to his wife’s protest. ‘‘You can’t stop a 
thing like that. The boy’s all right. I'd 
sooner have him in the family than these 
lawn-markers that’s hung round here. He 
knows a good horse, too. Edith shows her 
sense.’’ 

‘‘T can’t understand how it ever hap- 
pened,’’ said Mrs. Tracy, mournfully. 

But in the end she succumbed to the 
inevitable, and in keeping with the incon- 
sistency of her sex, having assented, gave 
her gracious and enthusiastic support to 
the approaching union. So it was that the 
engraver had his order for wedding invita- 
tions. On the same day that Papa Tracy 
closed negotiations for his wedding gift, a 
snug home, with a stable which had received 
his keen inspection, Edith was returning 
from a city shopping trip on the Flying 
Dutchman. The train was late, and had 
barely entered middle division territory, 
when Strand, at 6 P. M., resigned his seat 
to Pruden, the second trick man. 

Strand posted his subordinate concerning 
the position of various trains on the big 
sheet, glanced about the office, drew on his 
street coat and said good-night. He paused 
at the door for a moment. 

“‘Help the Dutchman along, Pruden,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I want her here on time.”’ 

“‘T’ll give her every show,’’ said Pruden. 

The Dutchman, on the time-card simply 
Train Fifty-four, was due to arrive in Ixonia 
at ten o’clock. Strand, uneasy in anticipa- 
tion, left his hotel before nine, and went 
toward the station. Opposite it, in Con- 
cordia Hall, the High School graduating ex- 
ercises were progressing. Strand, remem- 
bering Edith, a white-gowned and lovely 
participant in the function of the former 
year, halted for a moment on the carpet 
strip beneath the awning. The tones of a 
feminine voice came with elocutionary dis- 
tinctness through the open door. 

‘*T’ve won a good deal in one short year,”’ 
he thought, reminiscently. 

Crossing to the station, he saw’ Mrs. 
Tracy’s carriage standing in the area, and 
approaching it, he saluted her. 

“I know I’m early,’’ she said, ‘‘but, 
somehow, I’ve been restless all the after- 
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noon. Foolish, I admit, but I’m not appre- 
hensive, as a rule.’’ 

Strand laughed as he released her hand. 

‘‘T guess we’re all a trifle nervous these 
days,’’ he responded. ‘‘I know I am, and 
maybe Edith is, also. I can assure you, 
though, that everything’s right. I let the 
train into the division myself. It was a 
trifle tardy at six, but ought to make the 
time up easily. About at Marathon now,’’ 
he said, consulting his watch. ‘‘Swinging 
along at a good rate, too, I’ll warrant,’’ he 
added, cheerfully. 

Just then, Pruden’s voice, keyed to a high 
and unnatural pitch, called from the window 
above, ‘‘Hello!’’ 

The strained tone of the aimless saluta- 
tion caught Strand’s ear discordantly. 

‘“‘What is it, Pruden?’’ he asked. 

**You, Strand! Are you there?’’ came the 
eager response. ‘‘Come up, quick!’’ 

Strand excused himself to Mrs. Tracy and 
ran up the stairs. 

Pruden was alone in the office. He was 
pacing the floor and wringing his hands. 

‘‘Strand, the Dutchman!’’ he groaned. 
The under-dispatcher was shaking like a 
leaf, and his words came in incoherent syl- 
lables. 

‘“‘The Dutchman!’’ he repeated, and again 
his tongue faltered. 

Strand banged his subordinate’s head 
against the wall and shook him roughly. 

“Damn you, talk!’’ he gritted; ‘‘talk, or 
I*ll break your back! Where is the Dutch- 
man ?’’ 

“‘On the south track from Double-track 
Junction,’’ niumbled Pruden, between spas- 
modic chills. ‘‘East-bound local got a car 
off in thirty-two bridge. I held the Dutch- 
man at the Junction until nineteen got out- 
side, then blocked both ends of the double 
line, and let the Dutchman in on the west- 
bound track.”’ 

“‘Well, well?’ 

“‘Strand, I—I forgot. Horn’s work-train 
follows nineteen every night from Thorpe 
to Beulah Gravel Pit, and we haven’t a night 
otfice between,’’ and Pruden cowered like 
one expecting a blow. 

Strand was at the key. 
Grafton ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No use,’’ responded Pruden, brokenly. 
“‘He quits at six.’’ 

‘In God’s name, couldn’t you take the 
chance?’’ cried Strand. ‘‘That push plays 
cards in the depot regularly. I’ve seen ’em 
often, myself,’’ and he rapped the call. 

‘*G-n,’’? spoke the sounder in the second 


“Did you try 
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station east of Double-track Junction. The 
push was seated around a table, in the snug 
office, when the operator’s alert ear caught 
the familiar click. 

*“Not much, Prudy,’’ he remarked, race- 
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* “Talk,’ he gritted; 


Dutchman? 
tiously. “‘We don’t work nights here. Deal 
7em up, Roy.”’ 

That operator’s opportunity to win more 
in a minute than he could have hoped to win 
in a life-time at cards was fleeting, for 
receiving a full hand in the deal, his ‘‘I 
stand pat’’ was drowned in the roar of the 
Flying Dutchman’s passage. 

*‘Say, Si,’’ said one of the company, 
‘wasn’t the Dutchman on the nigh track ?’’ 

**T didn’t notice,’’ replied the operator, 
carelessly. ‘‘Maybe. They block both ends 
Orders is 


sometimes an’ send her that way. 


‘talk, or I'll break your back! Where is the 
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to keep her on time. Give the boys their 
cards, Roy. I don’t need any.’’ 

The sounder still clicked, nervously and 
persistently. 

‘‘Won’t ye ever let go?’’ questioned the 
operator. ‘‘Well, I s’pose I’ll have to an- 
swer him. Hold up, boys, a minute.”’ 

He tipped back in his chair and touched 
the key, and that simple ‘‘G’’ repeated in 
the dispatching office at Ixonia offered hope 
te the two men sitting there with tense 
nerves and drawn features. 

‘‘Flag Fifty-four,’’ Strand shot back. 

‘*Fifty-four passed here two minutes ago, ’’ 
came the reply. 

Strand drew a long 


breath. 

Pruden utterly col- 
lapsed. 

‘Forty-two miles,’’ 
muttered Strand, rub- 
bing his forehead, 
‘*Thorpe. That cuts out 
eight. Thirty-four. 


Dutchman will make 
twenty-five to Horn’s 
twelve, if he pulled out 
right behind nineteen. 
Twenty-five — twenty-five 
—let me think! Oh, God, 
let me think! Twenty- 
eight minutes.’’ His fore- 
finger dragged on the 
sheet. ‘‘They’ll meet 
about here. If we only 
had a night man at Van- 
dyke! Johnston might be 
in.’’ His head bowed low 
on the table. ‘‘God grant, 
please grant!’ but no re- 
sponse came to the re- 
peated ‘‘V-d V-d.”’ 

Then calling through 
the tube, he summoned 
two messengers and had 
turned to the key again 
when Mrs. Tracy’s voice came from the door- 
way: ‘‘Is everything all right, Mr. Strand ?’’ 

He tried to smile. ‘‘Pray, excuse me, 
Mrs. Tracy, I’m tied here for the moment. 
The train’s a little late, that’s all. I sug- 
gest that you return to your carriage. It’s 
so-—warm up here. I’ll let you know in 
time.”’ 

Mrs. Tracy smiled back. 
nervous,’’ she said. 

Strand listened to her descending steps. 

‘‘What grace can a liar expect ?’’ he mut- 
tered; ‘‘but I couldn’t tell her.’’ 


‘I’m foolishly 
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The Holy Fly 


He was clicking a message to the shops. 
‘‘Attach Superintendent’s car to wrecking 
outfit, load all available hospital material in 
same, and run to Ixonia Station for further 
orders.’’ 

Callboys Pug Williams and Bunch Garvin 
came scrambling up the stairs, but their 
boisterous entrance was curbed by the crisp 
tone that greeted them. 

‘‘Williams, take the telephone and keep 
quiet. Garvin, you hustle into Crook’s hack 
and bring Dr. Bartlett and Dr. Shrock to 
the depot as fast as Crook can move. If you 
can’t find them, get some others. Crook 
will know where to go. One minute—Mrs. 
Tracy’s carriage is near Crook’s stand. 
Get him outside before you tell him. That’s 
all. 

‘‘Williams, you call up Mr. Wayland’s 
house. Tell him we’ve got a bad wreck, and 
the outfit will be at the station in ten 
minutes.”’ 

But even as Pug twirled the crank the 
sounder tapped a message in the superin- 
tendent’s smooth vogue: ‘‘Send all personal 
and urgent mail to Melville on Fifty-three. 
Shall remain here until to-morrow night. 
W. A. W.’’ 

‘‘Never mind, Pug,’’ said Strand, and an 
instant later he was sending a message, 


, 
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simple in words, but dreadful in import, 
to his superior at the opposing division 
terminal : 

““W. A. W., Melville. Train Fifty-four, 
running on west-bound track in double ex- 
tension, will meet Horn’s work-train at a 
point between Vandyke and Hayward. Have 
ordered out wrecking train and summoned 
local surgeons. J. L.8.’’ 

Pruden, rousing from his lethargy, lis- 
tened and comprehended the grim rasp. 
“Oh, God, Strand!’’ he moaned. The chief 
dispatcher turned fiercely in his chair. ‘‘Be 
quiet, or get out of here!’’ he exclaimed, 
between dry lips. ‘‘My girl’s on that 
train.’’ 

During the previous concentration he had 
scarcely given a thought to Edith individu- 
ally, but now her personal peril came to him 
in telling force. He picked at the blotter, 
as he considered the arrangement of the 
Dutchman’s complement. Edith would ride 
in the chair car, two, three cars from the 
engine, and the heavy sleepers behind, tele- 
scoping and grinding in the crunching im- 
pact. The mangled forms, the screams of 
agony—and—Kdith! Strand covered his face 
with his hands. 

From Concordia Hall, wafted on the night 
air, came the notes of a clear soprano voice, 








‘Well, 1 s’pose I'll have to answer him. 


’ 


Hold up, boys, a minute.’ ’ 
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and the words of the song, in distinct in- 
tonation: 


“When you and I that other life may know.” 


Strand’s head burrowed in his arm, on the 
table. Pruden, shrunken and broken, was 
sobbing convulsively. Pug, the callboy, for 
once silent, crouched under the telephone 
box. 

The light breeze shifted, and the hoarse 
exhaust of the engine spitting cinders and 
flame on her path through the yard from the 
shops to Ixonia Station, with derrick, crane 
and emergency cars swaying behind her, 
momentarily displaced the pure tones then 
changed again, and once more the cadence 
rang high: 

“There for aye among the blest, 
There secure upon the Savior’s breast.” 

Strand spoke muffled and _ unsteadily: 
‘*Pug, for God’s sake, close the window.”’ 


Some men acquire a sobriquet by deeds of 
valor, others because of peculiarity of fea- 
ture or carriage, others, unfortunately, by 
reason of deformity or disfigurement. Mr. 
Aloysius Thomas Cleaver earned his nick- 
name by the use of an original epithet. 
During his connection with the M. and 8. 
M., as night operator at Dover whenever 
occasion demanded, he was wont to give 
vent to his feelings, jubilant or otherwise, 
by the ejaculation, ‘‘The Holy Fly,’’ and as 
a variation, ‘‘Well, by the Holy Fly!’ Just 
where the application came in, I am unable 
to explain, and I never knew any one who 
affected to know, but among a class of men 
addicted to nicknames, an opportunity so 
alluring could scarcely be missed. Conse- 
quently young Cleaver’s identity speedily 
merged from Holy Fly to mere Fly, and at a 
later period, the latter title was resigned 
for a number of three figures, and the Holy 
Fly was immured behind prison walls. 

Some of the boys fancied the action rather 
summary, but a big corporation will gener- 
ally find a scapegoat, and to be quite fair to 
all concerned, the Fly’s reputation had been 
a trifle seedy. 

Moreover, it will be admitted that when 
a large consignment of money, placed in the 
office safe at night, is missing the following 
morning, suspicion must rest on some one. 
Also it cannot be denied that when evidence 
shows that the person in whose charge the 
safe was left, although ignorant of the 
combination, has made a practice of lying 
on the office table and watching the com- 
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bination being worked, times without num- 
ber, the said person’s prestige, circumstan- 
tially considered, must suffer depression. I 
recollect that the judge addressed the jury 
something after this manner. 

The popular railroad mind does not lean 
toward predestination. So, when a member 
of that following gets jailed, discharged, 
maimed or killed, he becomes, in terse par- 
lance, ‘‘out of luck.’’ 

The Fly was out of luck. He got four 
years. 

The same day that Edith Tracy rolled 
homeward to Ixonia on the Dutchman his 
term expired. 

He left the prison, with transportation to 
the state line, a small sum of money, a 
shoddy suit of clothes, and a head of hair of 
uniform length all over. He passed through 
Ixonia, west-bound, on the Postal Mail, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Under 
faverable circumstances, he would have 
reached the metropolis at about the hour of 
Edith’s departure from it. Indifferent fate, 
in the form of an ebony-complexioned gen- 
tleman, equipped with three dice and a 
variety of grunts and expletives, ordained 
otherwise, and Well, the Fly knew the 
game. His last nickle vanished as the train 
reached Vandyke, the last station before 
crossing the state boundary. Confronted by 
this condition, the Fly quietly sought the 
blind end of the head mail car. 

Cal Green, conductor of the Mail, has the 
eye of a hawk for hoboes, and spying the 
Fly’s retreat, he promptly pulled the cord. 
Cal is fat, and after waddling past three 
cars in the sun he was warm. 

**Get off!’’ said he. 

‘“You’ve got a double track here now,’’ 
suggested the Fly. 

“Get off, ye bum,’’ growled Cal, climb- 
ing the steps. 

The Fly alighted and Cal gave the signal 
to proceed. The conductor caught the first 
coach platform, and so did the Fly. 

‘‘Say, Con,’’ panted the latter, pleadingly, 
‘‘carry me to Portal; I’m all right.’’ 

‘**T’ll carry ye, damn ye!’’ puffed the con- 
ductor, and he kicked the intruder clear of 
the train and half-way across the right of 
way. 

The Fly sought the seclusion of a lumber 
pile, and slept until eight o’clock, when, 
waking, he proceeded down to the track to 
the little station which he found dark and 
deserted. He raised a window and crept 
inside. Some crusts in a lunch pail, found 
beneath the shelf, soothed the demands of 
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The Holy Fly 


“The conductor turned and viewed a bright headlight, emerging from the cut, two miles east 
of Vandyke.”’ 


his stomach, which the diet of the past few 
years had rendered easy to satisfy. A pipe 
and a cigar box half full of tobacco found 
in a closet beside the ticket case, afforded a 
sense of luxury, appreciated only by experi- 
ence. The Fly leaned back in a chair and 
smoked a second pipe, in absolute quiet. 
Then he drew the shades carefully, and 
lighted the office lamp and turned it low. 
Association had rendered station appoint- 
ments familiar to him, and after rummaging 
a few minutes, he produced an old knife, 
adapted to screw-driver purposes, and, stoop- 
ing, proceeded to remove a drawer, which 
was fastened underneath the broad window 


shelf. ‘*‘We always used to leave the small 
change,’’ he muttered. ‘‘It’s a careless 
trick, too.”’ 

While thus employed, he stopped twice to 
listen to the click of the instrument. 

‘*V-d,’? he repeated. ‘‘That’s Vandyke. 
Wonder if they keep a night man here. If 
they do he’s probably sneaked away to a 
corn-husking bee. I used to.’’ 

**Click-click-te-clic 

‘‘Well, that’s funny,’’ he soliloquized. 
‘‘Dispatcher ought to know the office list of 
his trick; an’ say,’’ he continued, laying 
aside the impromptu tool, ‘‘I wonder what 
these people put in that double track for? 
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They ain’t near so crowded as they used to 
be. Haven’t had a train in either direction 
for over half an hour.’’ 

*“Click-click-te-click.”’ 

‘‘Break away, old horse, I can’t do busi- 
ness with you, I ain’t a union man,’’ 
responded the Fly, resuming his task. The 
drawer came loose in his hands, and he was 
enriched to the extent of seventy cents from 
its contents. ‘‘Who is this guy ?”’ he queried, 
reaching for a ledger. ‘‘Johnston. Same old 
boy. H’m! I remember you, Johnston, you’re 
a liberal man. Thanks! Ham telegrapher, 
though. Got no ear for music.’’ 

He refilled the pipe and was lighting it 
when Strand’s message to Superintendent 
Wayland flashed along the line. 

“Train Fifty-four running on west-bound 
track, in double extension, will meet Horn’s 
work-train, at a point between Vandyke and 
Hayward. Have——’’ The pipe fell to the 
floor. 

‘*Vandyke! Hayward! This is Vandyke! 
Holy Fly! Does this man show an order 
light? Course not! Where the devil does he 
keep his lamp?’’ and the Fly tore through 
the diminutive waiting-room and out into 
the freight room. He scratched a match 
with trembling fingers. ‘‘Here, red globe! 
Good!’ 

It was lighted in an instant, and the Fly 


went through a window, glass, sash and’ 


shade. 

He hung the lantern on the extending 
bracket arm, and sped up the track to the 
switch. He beat the lock off with a heavy 
spike he found near, and threw the switch 
to a reverse position. The light surmount- 
ing the stand showed red to the main. He 
paused a moment to plug the lever, then 
flew back to the station. His finger tapped 
the key, and though the touch had become 
blunted by months of labor in the prison 
stone yard, and the action was strained and 
uneven, sweeter music never greeted dis- 
patcher’s ears than that sequence of halting 
dots and dashes. 

‘“Ixonia—Vandyke—Danger 
for all trains. 
open.’’ 

Strand’s response came instantly. ‘‘Flag 
east-bound train Fifty-four, to clear switch.’’ 

Three minutes later the Dutchman was 
standing at the station, and the Fly was 
retorting to the conductors questions with: 

“Oh! Let up, will you? You rattle me.”’ 
Again he painfully worked the key. ‘‘Fifty- 


signal out 
East house-track switch 
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four waiting for orders. West-bound train 
in sight,’’ and then addressing the condac- 
tor. ‘‘Say, Con, cast your eye eastward. 
There is a fine full moon for you!’ The 
functionary turned and viewed a bright head- 
light, emerging from the cut, two miles east 
of Vandyke. 

‘‘What the hell is that ?’’ he cried. 

“The train you’re getting orders against, ’’ 
responded the Fly. 

“But I’ve got a lease on the south track,”’ 
protested the conductor, diving into his 
pocket for the tissue. 

**You had, but you haven’t,’’ returned 
the Fly. ‘‘That’s old Horn’s work-train. 
D’ye s’pose he’s going to lose a night’s 
sleep waiting for you people? I cpened the 
gate for him, so you won’t be delayed 
much.”’ 

**Huh! Funny deal,’’ muttered the con- 
ductor. 

Meantime, Strand was repeating a ques- 
tion: ‘‘Is this Johnston ?’’ 

**No, it’s ‘Holy Fly.’ ”’ 


The sounder was silent a moment. Then, 
‘When did you get out?”’ 
‘“‘This morning,’’ said the Fly. ‘‘Green 


threw me off here. Crawled in to hear the 
parrot talk again. No instrument in my cell 
at Bellview, you know. Man gets homesick 
after four years. Heard your message to 
W. A. W.’’ 

*‘God bless you,’’ clicked the sounder. 
‘‘Write yourself a telegraph pass over 
Strand’s signature, and come up here on 
Fifty-four. This company will do things for 
you.’’ 

‘*Thanks,’’ returned the Fly. ‘‘ Will come 
in morning. Had to break window and my 
arm’s cut. Work-train is in to clear. Send 
orders for Fifty-four.”’ 

After both trains had departed, one in 
either direction, the Fly tore some leaves 
from a big tissue book and bound them about 
his bleeding arm. Then replacing the ab- 
stracted coins in the drawer, he fastened it 
in its former position. He turned the lamp 
high, and in the accession of light surveyed 
his hands minutely. They were cracked and 
seamed, and the fingers stiff and stubby. 

Reaching for the pipe, his eye fell upon 
the telegraph pass, in his own handwriting. 
He read it aloud. 

““Carry bearer Vandyke to Ixonia. Strand.’’ 

He drew a soiled, knotty hand across his 
eyes, and muttered, ‘‘Well, by the Iloly 
Fly !”’ 
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BUSY BEE 


By HARVEY SUTHERLAND 


RTEMUS WARD was once asked by his 
daughter, so he informs us: ‘‘Papa, 
why do summer roses fade?” To 

which his reported reply was. ‘‘ Because it’s 
their biz. Let ’em fade.’’ 

This compendious answer has the demerit 
of its kind—it shuts the door on one prob- 
lem only to open it on a greater: Why is it 
their ‘‘biz’’ to fade, and why do they bloom, 
in the first place? 

Considering how badly we humans have 
the big head, it is only natural that we 
should think that if there were no eye of 
ours to see and no nose of ours to smell, the 
rose’s petals would have no color and no 
scent. Nothing but the gigantic conceit of 
the race could ever have inspired the lines 
and made them popular: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Bless your soul, plants wouldn’t go to all 
the trouble and expense of painting and per- 
fuming their blossoms just for us to pick 
off and smell to. They weren’t thinking of 
us at all, but of winged insects, bees in par- 
ticular. It is for them they spread this ban- 
quet of beauty. Why, only for the bumble- 
bee there could never be more than one crop 
of red clover. You remember Huxley’s para- 
dox that old maids are the support of the 
British Empire. Old maids keep cats; cats 
destroy field-mice, which prey upon bumble 
bees’ nests; bumble-bees insure seeds to red 
clover; red clover makes good beef, and 
good beef makes big, strong men, who ex- 
tend and keep up the British Empire. Q. 
E. D. 

Our civilized roses, now that they are sure 
of being perpetuated by slips and roots, 
have quit trying to raise families and devote 
all their energy to looking pretty. But the 
wild rose that has to struggle for a living is 
still male and female. Like all other flowers, 
it grows a fringe of little filaments that 
shed a fine dust. Inside this ring of fila- 
ments are little upright spikes with raw 
spots on their tops. Ifa grain of this dust 
or pollen gets on a raw spot or stigma it 
wriggles down through the spike into the 
knob below the flower and starts a seed to 
growing. But flowers, as well as human 
beings, are opposed to the marriage of close 


kin. The problem the original rose had to 
solve was how to get pollen from one plant 
to another. I can imagine the first rose 
scowling and nibbling her under lip trying 
to think. ‘‘Let me see,’’ says she,’”’ I might 
trust to the wind, like the pussy-willow, but 
that’s too chancey. I wonder if I could get 
some of these flying insects to carry a 
little pollen for me now and then. It’s so 
handy for them to get around. They’re not 
stuck in one place all the time. I’d have to 
pay ’em for it, I suppose. They like sweets. 
I’ll set out some honey around the bases 
of my poilen-bearing filaments. But how’! 
they know I’ve honey for them? I’Jl adver- 
tise. Red's an attractive color. So’s yellow. 
You know what the poet says: 


‘Red and yellow, 
Catch a fellow’ 


‘*J’]l change some of these outside sta- 
mens to petals and dye them red or yellow. 
Then to call their further attention, 1’ll 
sprinkle perfume.”’ 

The bees had to be consulted, for if they 
were to mix up rose-pollen* and honeysuckle 
pollen and the indiscriminate mixture of the 
dust of all plants it would never do in the 
round world. There must have been some 
kind of a general convention wherein it was 
agreed that ‘‘a community of interest’’ re- 
quired that the flowers should, for their 
part, keep out all creeping bugs as much 
as possible by making their biossom-stalks 
gummy and covered with stickers and fuzz, 
or else smooth and so dingle-dangly that 
creepers would fall off, while the bees for 
their part contracted to visit only honey- 
suckles on one trip, only white clover on 
another trip, only loose-strife on another 
trip, and so on’ The red clover, catering 
strictly to the bumble-bee trade, changed its 
blossom so that no other insect could get in. 
Other plants have quit growing pollen in the 
stamens that do not touch the bee on the 
right place to rub off on the raw spot in 
another blossom, and still others are male 
at one time and female at another, so as to 
make sure that there will be no scandal of 
marriages within the forbidden degrees. 

*Bees do not get honey from the wild rose, as a 
matter of fact, which I have used merely in illustra- 
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The boy’s definition of the bee as ‘‘the bird 
that gives honey and stings’’ is hardly com- 
plete. It is more to us than that. Take that 
knurly apple with the shrunken place in its 
side. Cut it crosswise and you will see that 
the deep dimple marks the place where a 
seed has failed to grow. What does that 
mean? That the bee made only four visits 
to the apple-blossom instead of five. Notice 
that green spot in the strawberry. When 
the bee plumped down on the flower, with 
its stomach pivoting on the round mound in 
the middle, turning itself to suck the honey 
out of the little pits at the base of the 
mound, by some mischance the pollen it had 
got itself besmeared with from another 
strawberry blossom failed to catch on the 
fuzz over this part, so there no seed was 
set. The fruit crop fails less because the 
frost nips the blossoms than because it is 
too cool for the bees to fly. 

This, then, is why the summer roses 
bloom. Why do they fade? Why does a 
man that once dressed himself with punc- 
tilious care when he went into the presence 
of a certain woman now appear before her 
with his collar off and a pipe in his mouth? 
Who keeps on running after he has caught 
the car? 

Bees collect their fees as matrimonial 
agents not only in honey but in pollen also. 
Plants produce a thousand times more than 
they really need of these yellow, orange, 
green, red, black or blue grains. A dog 
likes butter, but he will turn from it with 
loathing if that is all he has to eat. He 
would starve on it alone. Soa bee loves 
honey, but while it is a force-making food 
as good as butter, the bee needs a flesh- 
forming food, which pollen is. The dust 
sticks in the fur with which the bee is 
covered, but most of it is gathered in the 
market-baskets it carries on its legs, which 
it packs full and scrapes out into the comb- 
cells when it gets back home. 

Let me turn aside a moment to tell of the 
trick the barberry blossom plays on the bee. 
The filament of its stamen has the knack of 
contracting when touched, even after it is 
cut out of the flower. Well, when the bar- 
berry thinks the bee has lingered about long 
enough a stamen flips over suddenly and 
smacks the bee so smartly as to scare it 
away. It is as if it said, ‘‘Skip, now!’’ 

When we speak of the bee sucking honey 
it must be understood that it is not quite 
the same thing as our sucking cider through 
a straw. If we had to go from molasses 
barrel to molasses barrel our straw would 
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soon clog up. We can throw it away, but 
the bee must keep her tongue. Some will 
tell you it is a tube. Don’t you believe 
them. It is more like a trough down which 
saliva runs to thin the gummy nectar. The 
bee practically laps honey as a cat laps 
milk, dabbing the hairy end here and there 
to sop up the tiny specks of sweet of which 
the flowers are often stingy. So fine is the 
stream sometimes that a one-pound section 
box represents 600 miles of it. 

I wish I might tell you about the bee’s 
tongue if you had the time to rejoice with 
me over its marvels; I wish we could study 
together the wonderful antennz with which 
the bee smells and hears; the curious com- 
pound eyes, in each of whose 6,300 facets 
one may see with a good microscope the 
perfect image of one’s hand opening and 
shutting the fingers; its breathing tubes 
that ventilate its body; its stomach, with 
the pretty four-leaved valve, its wings, its 
feet—any one of the organs of its body 
which have been so marvelously fashioned 
out of jelly by the hands of Circumstance 
and Necessity. But Icannot. I shall have 
done well if I inflame in you a desire to 
know of these things for yourself first-hand, 
which is as much better than book-learning 
as sunlight is better than candle light. 

Besides honey and pollen, another thing 
the bees get from plants but which the bee- 
master had just as soon they did not is that 
clean-smelling glue called ‘‘propolis.’’ When 
wild bees made their nests in bushes, hollow 
trees and clefts of rock, it was bully stuff 
to keep the weather out and make rough 
places smooth, but it is an awful nuisance 
in the patent hive, and it gums the bee- 
keeper’s fingers together. Alcohol will take 
away the gumminess, but not the greenish- 
yellow stain, which nothing seems to feaze. 
The bees get it from the glazed buds of 
certain trees, from the sticky stalks of sun- 
flowers, and even from the house-painter’s 
varnish can. 

I do not know for how many thousands of 
years Man has studied bees, but up to 
August, 1768, it was universally believed 
that beeswax was pollen chewed up into a 
paste. In that month and year a French 
peasant, name now lost, reported the exact 
truth about its manufacture to his local 
society of bee-keepers. And how do you 
suppose he made this great discovery? You’d 
never guess it in the world. He watched 
them make it, instead of trying to reason 
about it. Bees are telescopic animals, and 
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the scales of wax forming. If you feed 
chickens generously and shut them up ina 
dark, warm place they fatten quickly. Bees 
wax is not chemically a fat, but it is so near 
allied thereto that it is secreted under pre- 
cisely the same conditions. The bees fill 
themselves as full of honey as they can 
hold, cluster in a bunch in the warmth and 
darkness of the hive, and in about five days 
the wax is sweated out in little plates. They 
take them out and chew them up to make 
them soft and pliable for comb-building. 
Wax costs fifteen times its weight in honey, 
and the bees make it go as far as possible. 
One pound of beeswax will enclose about 
35,000 honey-cells. To save them all the 
bother he can, the modern bee-keeper sup- 
plies his bees with the midrib or foundation, 
on each side of which they build cells about 
half an inch deep and about one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter. The foundations are sheets 
of wax run through rollers that stamp them 
with pyramidal indentations. One cell does 
not back square up against another. If you 
stick needles through the three facets that 
make the pyramidal indentation in the back 
of a cell they will come out in three cells on 
the other side. That distributes the weight 
of the honey better. 

One of the strange things about us human 
beings is that we cannot seem to get it into 
our heads that the truth is more delightful 
than any kind of a story that we can make 
up. Here is the bee making six-sided honey 
cells each one bottomed with three diamond- 
shaped facets. To fill a space with boxes 
that would fit together snugly the boxes 
would have to be triangles, squares or hexa- 
gons. Of these the hexagon contains the 
most in proportion to the material used in 
making the box. The Romanticists (for there 
are Romanticists and Realists in science, as 
in everything else) are half a mind that the 
bees figured all this out themselves by their 
own wisdom, and half a mind that they have 
no sense at all, but are pretty little automata 
wound up and set a-going at an angle of 
sixty degrees. If you will sit tight now and 
hold fast I will try to show you how far ad- 
vanced they would have to be in plane and 
solid geometry to lay off one of those three 
diamond-shaped facets that close the end of 
the six-sided cell. If we are going to be 
mathematical we might as well be hanged 
for an old sheep as killed for a young lamb, 
so we will call the diamond-shaped facet a 
rhomb, an equilateral parallelogram having 
oblique angles. Now, assuming that the 
comb equals its ideal form, to close up a cell 
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each of the three rhombs must have its 
wide angle—I beg your pardon, obtuse | 





should have said—must have its obtuse 
angle of such size that half of it has for its 
tangent the square root of 2. That quite 
clear to you? Some day, when you are not 
otherwise employed, you may spend a pleas- 
ant afternoon extracting the square root of 
2. I will put it another way. The diagonals 
of each rhomb must be to each other as the 
side and the diagonal of a square. One can 
imagine the first bee that landed ciphering 
out this problem on the blackboard, thumb- 
ing over its book of logarithms till it finally 
set down: ‘‘Tan. square root of 2 equals 
54 deg. 44 min. 8 sec;’’ multiplying that by 
2 to get the whole obtuse angle, 109 deg. 
28 min. 16 sec.; subtracting that from 180 
deg. to get the acute angle, which is 70 
deg. 31 min. 44 sec., and then dusting the 
chalk off its clothes with a happy sigh and 
hunting up the scissors to cut out a pattern 
to fit a hexagon whose diameter is one-fifth 
of an inch. 

3ut wait. There’s more. Maraldi meas- 
ured the angles of these rhombs and then 
gave the problem to Koenig to solve. 
Koenig’s calculations for the pyramid that 
would most economically end a hexagonal 
prism differed from Maraldi’s measurements 
by 2 minutes of a degree. Worried about it, 
he worked until he found a printer’s error 
in his table of logarithms that had led him 
astray by just so much. Whereupon Lord 
Brougham threw up his hands and clucked 
his astonishment that the hive bee should 
have solved a most recondite mathematical 
problem so absolutely that it corrected a 
standard book of reference. And how won- 
derful the bee is, and what a lesson this 
should be to us, and so on and so on. 

What nonsense! An error of 2 minutes in 
a degree! Maraldi was the one that made it, 
of course, for that means a divergence so 
small that two lines forming this angle 
would travel 144 feet before separating one 
inch. Listen. The wax in a comb is as thin 
as the bees working in it can scrape it with- 
out making holes in it. Blow a soap bubble. 
As it floats in the air it is a globe which 
has the greatest possible content in propor- 
tion to its envelope. Put it on a plate and, 
if it doesn’t burst, the bottom is flat. Sur- 
round it with six other bubbles. The equal 
tension of the meeting films will make the 
central bubble a hexagon, just as the equal 
tension of the thin wax with the bees work- 
ing in it and pressing against each other 
makes it a hexagon. Oh, the marvelous 
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geometry of the honey-bee! Oh, the pro- 
found mathematics of soapsuds! 

If Lord Brougham had only used his eyes 
he would have seen that the outer cells of 
the honeycomb are cylindrical just as the 
outer bubbles of a mass of froth are globu- 
lar. Besides, worker-cells and drone-cells 
are not of the same diameter, to say nothing 
of the pear-shaped queen cells, so a comb 
couldn’t be mathematically exact. Almost 
every cell in a honeycomb is out of a true 
hexagon by at least three or four degrees. 
Falsehood, wilful or careless, always de- 
grades that which it is intended to exalt. 
The bee is something vastly more worshipful 
than an automaton that goes on mechani- 
cally making hexagons world without end. 
It is a living organism whose tiniest cell is 
all instinct with Mind, Mind that differs in 
degree only from that of the Almighty God 
Himself, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. He has made us all, from the 
jellyfish to the philosopher, ‘‘of one blood 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’’ 
and the bee is like us except that instead of 
the individual living a long time and learn- 
ing as he grows, it is the race that gathers 
wisdom, changing form and habit of exist- 
ence to fit environment. 

It is as certain as anything can be that 
at one time the bee was simply male and 
female. The irresponsible male buzzed 
about getting his own living, marrying 
and dying. The responsible female not 
only got her own living, but that of her 
children. Somehow, they came to see the 
advantage of communal effort, and, just 
as women say now: ‘“‘If you’ll wash the 
dishes, I’ll wipe ’em,’’ one female bee said 
to the others: ‘‘I’ll be the mother if you’ll 
get the living.’’ It was a bargain, and they 
took the drones to board. Somebody had to 
look out for them. The queen of a beehive 
does not rule; she lays eggs. She does not 
mind the babies. She does not even do her 
own digesting, let alone getting the food. 
The attendants that surround her are not 
continually bowing and scraping and saying: 
““Your Majesty,’’ they are feeding her with 
bee-milk, secreted by glands in their heads. 
It is like the chyle poured into our blood, 
food so perfect that the queen does not need 
to leave the hive from time to time to keep 
it clean and sweet. She has to be fed con- 
tinually, for at certain periods she has the 
power of producing from 2,000 to 3,000 
eggs a day, twice her own weight—four 
times, indeed, for more than half her weight 
is eggs. In her lifetime a very prolific queen 
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will lay 1,500,000 eggs. Put each of these 
little grains, one-fourteenth of an inch long, 
end to end, and they will make a line of a 
mile and three-quarters. 

She possesses the power of choosing which 
of her offspring shall be drones and which 
workers. Some have thought that this was 
automatic, and that the narrower worker 
cell touched the button, so to speak, that 
brought forth a fertilized egg. But the 
queen will lay worker eggs in drone cells if 
she thinks fit, so that settles that. 

If the drone is male and the queen female, 
what is the worker? The New Woman of 
Bee-dom. She has given up her motherhood 
for a business career. Sometimes, though, 
she lays eggs, but they always hatch out 
drones, of whom it is strictly true to say: 
They have a mother, but no father. If the 
queen’s wings are crippled so that she can- 
not make her marriage-flight, her children 
are all drones. An Italian queen in a hive of 
black bees will beget workers of mixed 
blood, but her sons are pure Italians. Drones 
are useful as fathers of workers, but they 
cannot collect the honey they eat. Their 
tongues are too short. 

The worm when it hatches out of the egg 
lies in its cell surrounded by bee-milk or 
‘‘royal jelly,’’ as it is called. As it grows 
in size and strength it is weaned, so to 
speak, by having the milk diluted more and 
more with pap made of pollen, honey and 
water, till it finally lives on grown-bee diet. 
If the worker is not weaned, if it lives on 
the fat of the land till it spins its cocoon, it 
will be a queen. I don’t know how it would 
do to put little girls on a low diet to make 
New Women out of them. It is an experi- 
ment worth trying—on somebody else’s little 
girl. Not mine. Not mine. 

What marvelous, what miraculous trans- 
formations occur in the progress from that 
tiny pearly egg, covered with a fine net like 
the stuff the women folks call ‘‘blonde’’ ; 
through the blind and legless grub that 
soaks its food in as well as eats it; through 
the chrysalis that lies tranced while the 
swellings on its shoulders change into a 
double pair of gauzy wings and that ridge 
upon its breast is metamorphosed into an 
ingenious tongue, while the interior organs 
undergo profound mutations each step of 
which traces back through millions upon 
millions of contributing ancestors—— 

Ah! we are too ignorant, too dull and 
stupid to understand ! 

But of one thing in this preliminary life I 
should like to tell, if I might. All of us 
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from the fishworm to man, are tubes. The 
white of the egg from which we came pits 
at either end toward the central yelk, which 
leaves a hollow that becomes the alimentary 
tract. Now, the bee is the cleanest of mor- 
tals. We say: ‘‘As neat as wax,’’ and that 
is what a beehive is. How to keep it so 
when there are helpless babies in the brood- 
comb is a problem solved in a most original 
manner. In the bee-egg only the front dim- 
ple imperforates into the yelk and the bee- 
grub has only a mouth. It eats, but its 
dejectamenta remain impacted in the bowel 
until the time comes for the transformation 
sleep. The grub slowly turns end for end in 
its narrow house until its head is toward the 
back wall. Then it casts up its interior 
skin, with all its contents, and rams it into 
the pit formed by the three rhombs. When 
its outer coat slips off, it, too, is rammed on 
top the inner skin till all is sealed up air- 
tight and devoid of offense. Then the grub 
turns to its former position, spins its cocoon 
and sleeps. When it cuts its crescentic door 
in the capping of its cell and crawls forth, 
a gray and staggering thing but a grown 
bee, it must be flying in the air to discharge 
its bowel contents. 

Drones are brought forth in large numbers 
—too large, it would seem, since a colony 
with 6,000 or 8,000 drones will perhaps rear 
no more than two queens that mate but once 
in their lives. But it is necessary that the 
queen shall certainly meet a strong-winged 
lover when she flies forth. Her embrace is 
fatal to him. As for the other idlers and 
Alphonses, they are killed off when summer 
roses fade. The workers come back to the 
hive almost empty. 

“*My!’’ puffs one bee, ‘‘I’m about tuck- 
ered. Hunted high and low and look what a 
little dab I got.’’ 

“*Me, too,’’ answers another. ‘‘In all my 
life, and I’m nearly four weeks old, I never 
saw times so hard and honey so scarce. 
Here, you! Get out of the way till I put my 
honey in that cell.’’ 

The drone takes his time about moving. 

‘‘Why’n’t you get your own honey?’’ 
snaps the worker. 

‘‘Huh?”’ grunts the drone, stupidly, wip- 
ing his mouth. 

‘‘Why’n’t you get your own honey? Lazy, 
good-for-nothing thing! Us poor girls has 
to slave early and late just to feed you, you 
loafer.”’ 

‘* A-a-a-ah, go chase yourself! You’re too 
fresh!’’ snarls the drone, shambling away. 
‘*What’s that? Did you hear what he said 
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to me? Well, of all things! For half a cent 
I’d—— I will, too. Get, now! Clear out o’ 
this!’’ 

‘‘Got as much right here as you have,’’ 
growls the drone. 

**You have, eh? Well, I’ll show you just 
how much right you have here. Come on, 
girls! ’Raus mit ihm!’’ 

The crowd gathers, angry and resentful. 
They seize the luckless drone by the coat 
collar and hustle him. The cry, ‘‘ ’Raus mit 
ihm !’’ becomes general. 

‘Don’t be afraid of ’em. They can’t 
sting. Lazy loafers! They’d eat us out 0’ 
house and home. There goes one! Head him 
off, somebody! Catch him!’’ 

The fanners, on duty at the door clutch- 
ing the floor with their claws and working 
their wings as if flying, thus making the air 
as sweet and pure inside as out, look up 
from their work and grin. ‘‘Serves ’em 
right,’’ they say, ‘‘ ’Raus mit ’em!’’ 

“Quit, now! Quit, I tell you!’’ the drones 
bawl. ‘‘I didn’t do nothin’ !’’ 

That makes the workers laugh. ‘‘That’s 
no lie,’’ they chuckle. ‘* ’Raus mit ’em!’’ 

The ejected drones coax the doorkeepers 
to let them back. ‘‘You know me. Let me 
in, won’t you? Aw, now, I think you 
might.’’ 

‘‘Nup,’’ say the sentinels. ‘‘Can’t do it. 
Orders, you know. Move on, now, or I'll 
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The chill night kills them, and the toads 
about the hives lay on fat for winter. Some- 
times if the weather warms up and the 
honey flows again the drones get back, but 
as soon as expenditure exceeds income out 
they go for good and all. 

When human society, now so imperfectly 
adjusted, shall have become as completely 
organized as that of the bees, is this to be 
the fate of us men-folks? Let us be thank- 
ful that we live in these times, troublous 
though they be! 

When I was a little boy and went to visit 
my grandfather on the farm it made me feel 
sorry and guilty to know that, for the honey 
that came on the table in a big, brownish 
mass, the poor bees that had worked so hard 
had not only been robbed, but murdered also 
with sulphur fumes. The neat and pretty 
one-pound section frames on our tables to- 
day represent a politer fashion, that of 
‘‘benevolent assimilation.’’ A gentler prac- 
tice has given us whiter honey and almost 
complete control of swarming, once such a 
care to the bee-master. I can remember 
going past Mr. Cochran’s house one morn- 
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ing, on my way to Sunday-school, and watch- 
ing that ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
church struggle with the determination not 
to lose his swarm and the shame of publicly 
breaking the Sabbath with a dishpan and a 
mush paddle, while his pious wife tooted a 
fish-horn. 

*‘Consarn ’em!’’—I can hear him say it 
now—‘‘Consarn ’em! No other day ’ud suit 
?em to swarm on!’’ 

The plagued things had a way of settling 
on the elm-tree, too far up to reach by 
standing on a chair, and awkward to get at 
with a ladder because of the back fence. 
Probably a queen had once alighted on that 
bough and her perfume, not to be removed 
by wind and weather, had attracted them. 
Honey bees will cluster on the fingers that 
had held a queen, even on the knife that has 
dissected her. 

Some say it is of no use to make a noise; 
the bees can’t hear you. I don’t know about 
that. If they can’t hear, why do they buzz? 
Why does the drone hum? Why do the rival 
queens go, ‘‘Zeet, zeet, zeet,’? at each 
other? Who would ‘‘holler’’ if nobody 
heeded? Anyhow, this fish-horn, dishpan 
and mush paddle racket serves one good 
purpose. It lets folks know whose swarm 
it is. 

Smart bee-masters by throwing water on 
the swarm and various other little cunning 
devices can scoop up thousands of bees to- 
gether as if they were so many seeds. But 
the cleverest trick of all is one that an old 
clergyman in the State of Wyoming invented. 
Along about the time his stocks began to 
get the fidgets he would pick up dead bees 
and string them as one strings worms for 
eel-bobs. When he got a bunch about as big 
as a hen-egg, he left a few strands hanging 
loose and fastened it up in a conspicuous 
place. When aswarm came boiling out it 
would ‘‘follow the crowd,’’ as it thought, 
alight on this ‘‘bee-bob,’’ and he would 
gather them in before they got off the 
premises. 

Bees swarm when they think there is 
enough brood coming on to populate the 
hive after they leave. In the old straw skep 
that artists will draw you for a hive, though 
they never saw one in their lives, broodcomb 
and honeycomb were all in the one enclo- 
sure, and the bees had to be murdered or 
smoked out before the honey could be got. 
But nowadays there is an upstairs to the 
hive where the bee-master puts the comb as 
fast as it is made. The queen never goes up 
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there to lay eggs, and the bees stock the 
frames with honey. The bee-master sees 
to it that the brood is kept up, for in the 
busy season workers are old and worn out 
in six weeks, and they have many foes. 

lf he robs them, he also feeds them. 
When there is no pollen he gives them pea- 
flour. They roll and tumble in it, and have 
a good time. If he isn’t careful, they will 
get too lazy to hunt for flower-pollen. Syrup 
he supplies them in a feeding-bottle. Bees 
are fond of milk boiled with sugar, and do 
well on it. The worst of it is they store it 
in their combs. It sours there, and they 
won’t take it out. They thrive on eggs 
beaten up with sugar, too. 

Before cane sugar became common—it 
was just coming in when Shakespeare wrote 
—honey was about all the sweet our ances- 
tors had. Nowadays honey is a table deli- 
cacy, a food of the first order of merit. 
Cane sugar introduced directly into the blood 
isa poison. It must be changed into grape 
sugar by the fluids of our mouths. The cane 
sugar of flower nectar is already transformed 
by the bee, and, as honey, is easy of diges- 
tion. But not the wax. There is gold in sea 
water, but as far as our getting it is con- 
cerned it might as well not be there. The 
treasure of 63,894,186 pounds of honey pro- 
duced annually in the United States alone 
were equally inaccessible to us, but for 
the labors of countless thousands of hive 
bees that gathered it ‘‘from every opening 
flower.’’ For each 1-20,000th of a pound a 
separate journey two or three miles in length 
had to be made by the winged worker. 

If we admire the honey bee above all other 
insects it is because our interests have 
prompted us to know more of it than the rest. 
To look only a little way into the mystery of 
any living thing is to stand upon the brink 
of an infinity, inwardly as deep as_ that 
which looms above us outwardly, circling 
the farthest marches of the shining stars. 
The soul sinks upon her knees at thought of 
it. Not the bee alone, but every flying 
midge—yes, every cell of protoplasm is em- 
bodied Mind, working before us momently 
the miracle of Life. Some speak of Matter 
with a lofty scorn. I don’t know why. It 


was good enough for God to make the world 
of, and I believe that the devoutest soul can 
say with Tyndall]: It contains within itself 
the power and potency of all life. 

Why play with occultism and its jingling 
trumpery while mysteries of such magnifi- 
cence buzz on our windowpanes? 
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O the Indians he was known as Chuck-a- 
ma-ha, which, translated, means, The 
Man Who Laughs Much. The plainsmen 

called him Old Baldy, because he never 
appeared abroad except on the back of a 
little bald-faced pony. To the scattering 
white farmers in that section, who lived 
upon Indian leases, called improvements, he 
went by the name of Tom Fuller. At home 
each one of his four wives called him Tom, 
though each with a different accent. The 
twenty-five or thirty children who owed to 
him their birthright, learned early, from 
the bad boys of a white neighbor, to call 
him the Old Man. For the sake of conven- 
ience and brevity in this story, he will be 
called by the name his white neighbors gave 
him, Tom Fuller. 

Tom was a Euchee Indian. The Euchee is 
a tribe that dwells among the Creeks of the 
Indian Territory, enjoying the property and 
legislative tribal rights of Creek citizens, 
but retaining their own language, customs 
and religion. Among these is the inherent 
right of every head of the family to as many 
wives as he can induce to accept the pro- 
tection of his name and shelter. The Euchee 
chief, with only one or two wives to work 
for him, is regarded as being poor indeed. 
But Tom Fuller was no ordinary blanket In- 
dian. Long ago, when he was a roystering 
young buck who wore three eagle feathers 
plaited in his long braid of hair, and fine 
moccasins on his feet, he planned great 
things for the future. To begin with, he 


selected as the place of abode for his future 
family the crest of a prairie knoll which 
commanded a wide view of the plains upon 
three sides, while upon the other was a 
convenient forest which would furnish fuel 


and fence timber for generations to come. 
At no great distance was a small, everlast- 
ing creek that would provide a bountiful 
supply of water. To a white man who came 
that way looking for a place to pasture his 
stock Tom gave a grazing and farming lease 
upon all the land the other wanted, on con- 
dition that he would build him a log house 
of two rooms on the top of the knoll, and 
also fence in and break a sofka patch of a 
few acres on the rich slope at the foot of 
the knoll. Tom himself was too busy at- 
tending ball games, pony races and buck 
dances to do any work himself. What was 
the use of working when he could get a 
white man to do the job much better for 
practically nothing. Was Tom not part 
owner of all that vast domain, and if the 
white man was willing to work for him for 
the simple right to let his cattle run on the 
public domain, why not let him do it? So 
one day, without the least effort upon his 
part, when he was about twenty years of 
age, Tom found himself the owner of a two- 
room house, and a six acre sofka patch, all 
fenced and broken and ready to be planted. 
As he gazed upon his new possessions he 
regretted that since the white man had been 
such an easy thing to manipulate, that he 
had not put in the contract that he was 
to plant and cultivate his field, as well as 
fence and break it, and he gave a sigh of 
regret over the wasted opportunity and de- 
cided that unless his field was to lie fallow 
he would have to get a squaw. 

Twenty miles to the south resided old 
Chief Big Horn. Tom knew the chief had a 
score or two of marriageable daughters, and 
asked only a pony apiece for them. A day’s 


ride to the north dwelt the Pawnees, who 
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had more ponies than they knew what to do 
with, and Tom had long ago become an ex- 
pert horse-thief. To think was to act with 
Tom. He made a night visit to the country 
of the Pawnees, with such success that when 
he appeared at Big Horn’s range a few days 
later he was driving six as likely ponies as 
any Indian could want. As he desired to 
get rid of his stock as quickly as possible, 
he bargained for two wives from the chief, 
and traded the other horses to him for a 
wild hog claim in Deep Fork bottom. His 
father-in-law threw in an old buffalo hide, a 
sofka stool and a lot of advice about how 
to get the best work out of the two wives. 
With his new possessions, Tom set out for 
home astride his remaining pony. His two 
new wives walked beside him, and carried 
the household furniture, which consisted of 
the buffalo hide, the sofka stool and an 
iron pot—a wedding present from one of his 
mothers-in-law. They reached the house 
before nightfall. The next day Tom went to 
call on his white neighbor and traded him 
the buffalo skin for enough corn and potatoes 
to plant his farm. Besides, he borrowed a 
hoe. Then he took his two brides down to 
the field, and, sitting astride the fence, di- 
rected the job of planting. His wives, how- 
ever, were experts, and, after a few hours’ 
watching, Tom decided they could get along 
without his presence. He went back to the 


house, and, selecting a smooth place in the 
puncheon floor, he lay down and slept the 
With two willing hands in 


rest of the day. 
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his field, a good wild hog claim in the bot- 
tom to furnish meat, and now and then a 
maverick that got in his way, Tom pros- 
pered. As the years went by he came to be 
regarded as one of the wise men of the 
tribe. So well did his first double matri- 
monial overture pan out that before long he 
went courting again, and a third wife came 
home with him. A room was added to the 
house on the knoll, a few more acres added 
to the field, and another white man secured 
an improvement under the protecting care 
of Judge Fuller—for Tom had gotten into 
politics and had been elected Judge of the 
Third Judicial District of the Muskogee 
Nation. He held court in his house, and the 
prisoners were either whipped or shot, ac- 
cording to sentence, in front of his doorway. 

The next year wife number four was added 
to the household; another cabin was built 
and the sofka patch once more underwent a 
change of boundaries. Now the Tom Fuller 
ranch, as it became known, comprised fully 
twenty acres of cultivated ground. Tom’s 
full corn pens in winter were the envy and 
admiration of every Indian for a hundred 
miles around, and Tom’s kids became the 
terror of two counties, for while all this 
had been going on, so had the years. There 
had been troubles, too. The smallpox had 
broken out on the knoll, and when it died 
uway there was a good-sized family grave- 
yard started on the north side of the houses, 
among the peach trees that had grown up 
there. 





“His father-in-law threw in an old buffalo hide, a sofka stool and a lot of advice about 


how to get the best work out of the two wives.” 
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Then Tom got into trouble over a cattle 
transaction, which put him into jail and 
court, and finally the pen, where he served 
two years as a United States prisoner and 
learned the shoemaking trade, but he never 
followed it for a liveli- 
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and ugly. They talked too much, and he no 
longer found pleasure in their society. He 
spent a good deal of time away from home 
in the town which had grown up but a few 
miles away, and where he frequently got 











hood after he returned 
home. 

Then one of his boys, 
a roystering chip off the 
old block, was accused 
of having murdered a 
ranchman. The lawyers 
who defended him and 
saved him with a life 
sentence for man- 
slaughter got nearly all 
Tom’s stock for fees. But 
nothing could quench 
the ardor or energy of 
the old man, as he was 
now called, and at the 
age of sixty years, 
when the hot blood of 
youth is supposed to 
have been cooled by the 
snows of many winters, 
Tom Fuller fell in love. 
This brings us to the 
reason for this story. 

Tom’s previous mar- 
riages had all been a 
matter of business or 
convenience. Sentiment 
had never before en- 
tered into any part of 
his make-up. Life had 
been to him a mere 
question of living and 
getting the most out of 
things. He had been 
successful. He had cat 
tle and ponies galore, 
and a troop of marriage- 
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able daughters contin- 
ually added to his store, 
either by working at home or getting mar- 
ried. Tom was careful to get full value for 
his daughters, and once, when.a young buck 
had tried to steal away one of them without 
having paid the price, the old man had him 
arrested and brought before him in his ca- 
pacity as judge, and forthwith sentenced 
him to be shot. Friends interceded and ad- 
vanced the price demanded for the girl, 
whereupon the old man remitted the sen- 
tence and gave the happy couple a silver 
ring and his blessing. 

Now, Tom’s wives had grown old and fat 


“Tom found favor in the widow's sight.” 


very drunk. Long ago he had learned to 
speak bad English, and after he had been 
elected judge he had discarded his blanket 
and moccasins, and wore store clothes and 
cowboy boots. The eagle feathers had also 
long ago disappeared. 

When in town Tom always stopped at a 
little hotel kept by a buxom widow of about 
five and thirty, who was known by the towns- 
people as the Widow Grant. Tom found 
favor in the widow’s sight, who made no 
bones of letting it be known that her pur- 
pose in coming to the Territory was to marry 
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right, and in that way secure a rich farm 
and a permanent home for herself and half- 
a-dozen little Grants, pledges of her first 
adventure on the matrimonial sea. She knew 
all about the quartette of squaws down on 
Fuller’s Ranch. She had seen them often 
when they came to town, but she ascertained 
also that Tom had never been legally bound 
to a single one of them, and she had no 
notion of interfering with the sofka patch 
and the establishment on the knoll. She 
made a short campaign, and Tom, flattered 
nearly to death, fell head over ears in love 
with the widow, who, while far from being 
a beauty, was a veritable Helen in com- 
parison with the four fat women on the 
knoll. 

The wedding would take place in the fall; 
it was now July. Tom and the widow kept 
their happiness to themselves, and no one 
even suspected the sensation that was com- 
ing when corn was ready to husk, least of 
all the family on the knoll. They were 
mildly surprised one day when their liege 
lord and master came home from town duly 
and properly sober, and brought with him a 
white carpenter. They were more so the 
next day when wagons with lumber and more 
men came, and immediately in front of the 
log cabins in which they dwelt, there was 
begun the groundwork of a _ pretentious 
frame cottage. Their wonder and that of 
all the neighbors and children grew with 
the house. Many questions were asked, but 
Judge Fuller kept his counsel. When the 
house was finished it was carpeted and fur- 
nished and admired by the four wives, who 
never doubted for an instant but that this 
beautiful house was intended for them, as a 
reward for their years of toil and devotion. 
But when all was done and the judge locked 
the doors, and put the keys in his pocket 
and drove away without a word, they were 
disappointed, but not undeceived. In town, 
the expectant bridegroom had been equally 
successful in keeping his plans from being 
known to the widow, so that until the very 
day of the wedding, after the license had 
been secured, the preacher engaged, and 
the astonished guests bidden to witness the 
ceremony in the hotel parlor, no inkling cf 
the mutual surprise in store for them had 
reached either the four wives at the knoll or 
the widow in town. Only the carpenters 
who built the house knew that there was 
going to be trouble on the morrow, and they 
had been admonished by the judge to keep 
their mouths shut. The wedding of the 
Widow Grant and Judge Tom Fuller was the 


- brewing storm clouded his happiness. 
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sensation of the hour, and that night the 
couple received a truly royal charivari, in 
which every cowboy who heard of it in time 
to get to town took a share, and more noise 
was made than at the capture of San Juan. 
As several of Roosevelt’s Roughriders were 
present at both engagements, they ought to 
know. 

The next morning the judge went to the 
local livery stable and presently returned 
with a handsome new buggy and team. In- 
forming his bride that he had bought it for 
their wedding trip, he invited her to go for 
a drive. This was the first surprise, and she 
chided him gently for his extravagance. She 
had lain awake of nights planning how she 
would invest his money. She had fully deter- 
mined to put the five hundred acre farm on 
the Arkansas in wheat that fall, and in other 
things her active brain had figured out large 
profits. Contrary to the judge, her former 
marriage had been for love, and this was 
purely a business affair, although she con- 
sidered the judge not at all a bad-looking 
Indian. The dapple grays stepped out hand- 
somely and swung into a fast trot on the 
level prairie road toward the knoll, where 
three momentous surprises were waiting— 
one for the bride, one for the quartette of 
wives, and another for the unsuspecting 
bridegroom, whose spirits rose as each mile 
passed. So long and so absolutely had his 
word been law, that no suspicion of the 
In a 
few hours they came in sight of the knoll, 
as they swept out on the prairie from the 
timber of the creek bottom. There, white in 
the morning sun, stood the new cottage. The 
judge checked up the grays and looked 
proudly at his new spouse. 

“‘How do you like ’um?’’ he asked. 

She turned one startled look from the 
house to the judge and exclaimed: ‘‘ Judge 
Fuller, have you been such an old fool as to 
put your money in a house like that way out 
here on the prairie ?’’ 

The judge smiled. 

‘“‘Him big house,’’ he said. ‘‘Lots fine 
chair an’ stove in’um. Him for you.’’ 

By this time they had reached the door 
and the judge sprang out with all the agility 
of a young man bringing home his first 
bride, paying not the least attention to the 
troop of dusky, dirty children of all ages 
and conditions, with four fat, wondering 
faces in the background. 

‘‘This home,’’ he said, with a stately wave 
of his hand. ‘‘All for you. Fat women they 
work for you. You boss of the ranch.’’ 
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By this time the erstwhile widow was in a 
towering rage. Her face was a flower of 
crimson. 

‘‘Drat you, Tom Fuller!’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Haven’t you got a lick of sense? Do you 
think for a moment that I’d live out 
here with all these niggers? What do you 
take me for? When did you build this 
house ?”’ 

Now, nothing gives an Indian more deadly 
offense than to call him a negro, and as a 
dozen or more of the younger Tom Fullers 
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looked on. Then, wit just the suspicion of 
a smile of satisfaction, as her new-made 
spouse sputtered out a string of strange 
oaths, she gathered up the reins, touched 
the grays with the whip and wheeled rapidly 
off toward the town. 

She arrived in time to learn that the 
livery man held a lien on the team for $500, 
that the herd of cattle had been sold to 
build the house, and the five hundred acre 
farm was leased for three years to pay for 
the furniture. 








“They kept him there on a diet of 


spoke English better even than their parent, 
her words were quickly translated to the 
four women in the background, with the 
result that they at once came to the front, 
and put a few direct questions to the judge 
in Euchee. He answered in the same tongue, 
and then, as the carpenters predicted, some- 
thing happened. Before the luckless bride- 
groom had time to grasp the situation they 
had pounced upon him and scratched his 
face. They pulled his hair and shrieked and 
yelled Euchee oaths, while the judge, unable 
to defend himself from this combined attack 
of so much avoirdupois, brought into play 
every English cuss word he had ever heard, 
while the children all joined in the tumult. 
For the space of a minute wife number five 


sofka and water for a whole month.”’ 


As the judge did not show up for a month 
afterward she filed suit for a divorce, alleg- 
ing non-support and desertion, and secured 
it at the next term of court. 

It was not until long afterward that she 
learned that the quartette of wives at the 
knoll, after pummeling the judge to their 
hearts’ content, locked him up in one of the 
cabins and kept him there on a diet of sofka 
and water for a whole month, while they 
took possession of the handsome residence 
he had built as a surprise for the widow. 
To this good day Judge Tom Fuller has 
made no further attempt to add another 
wife to his family. And it is said that he is 
the most henpecked husband in the whole 
Euchee tribe. 














A Group of Foundlings, Ready for Adoption, Under the Care of the Guild of the Infant Savior. 
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No. 1 was found in an ash can. No. 2 was stumbled over by a policeman, in the darkness of a side street, shut up in a dilapidated satchel. No. 
3 was found on the of a West Side tenement, and No. 4 was rescued from the promenade of Brooklyn Bridge at night. All the other babies 
were found in vestibules or alleyway All are typical of the babies offered for adoption after weaning 
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T a recent after-theatre supper, con 
A versation, for the want of something 

better, turned upon the fact that a 
few evenings before a girl foundling had 
been left upon the doorstep of the star in 
the society play which had just been wit- 
nessed. It developed that the majority of 
the supper party had read of the occurrence 
in the newspapers. 

‘‘But what became of the baby?’’ asked 
the chaperon, as the momentary discussion 
was ending. The chaperon’s own babies 
were at that minute tucked safely away in 
dainty nursery cribs. In the lull that fol- 


lowed the question, a man at the far end of 
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the table ventured, ‘‘Oh, | guess the police 
got it.’’ And with that the chaperon had to 
be content. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, she paused a bit longer than usual when 
she bent over the nursery cribs that night, 
on her way to her own room. Somehow, the 
thought of a two-weeks-old baby girl in the 
assembly room of a precinct station house, 
could not have seemed the proper answer to 
her sincere inquiry. 

To the lay mind—and this means the 
mind of any one not an active charity worker, 
& newspaper reporter or a member of the 
uniformed force—a _ police station is the 
stowage place of the city’s varied jetsam, 





























from a baby girl to a lost pocketbook. To 
pass the green police lamps at night gives 
the uninitiated very much the same feeling 
that comes to one who has never been be- 
hind the scenes at the theatre, when he 
gazes across the footlights. There is hidden 
mystery behind both glares. But the foot- 
lights are alluring, and the green lamps are 
only forbidding. 

Very few people do know what does be- 
come of New York’s considerable foundling 
population, although scarcely a day passes 
in which one does not read of the discovery 
of some helpless infant, wrapped in blanket 
or quilt, and left in area, vestibule or dock 
shed. 

Is there a process of evolution for the 
waif of the doorstep and ash heap? 

A few years ago this question must needs 
have been answered in the negative. It is 
different to-day. Given an infantile consti- 
tution sufficiently strong to endure the tem- 
porary exposure necessarily incident to its 
hiding away by the wretched parent, the 
future of the foundling is not at all hope- 
less. New York streets produce yearly over 
a hundred foundlings. These are babies, re- 
garded by the charities people as real found- 
lings. The term ‘‘foundling’’ as used by the 
average person is a misnomer. The ordinary 
foundling asylum is not a foundling asylum 
at all, but, instead, a shelter for destitute 
and abandoned children. The real foundling 
is a child under five months, minus the 
slightest clew of parentage. 

Now, there are many ways of abandoning 
an infant open to parents who are either 
unable or disinclined to care for it longer. 
A mother may take her child to an asylum 
or hospital, 
enter it 
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where it will invite finding, and then dis- 
appear. 

Or she may even give it to a stranger to 
hold in a railroad station or upon a street 
corner, and fail to return. But in each of 
these instances the mother knows harm will 
not come to the child, and that some pro- 
vision will be made for its care. 

And such a child the charities people do 
not call a foundling. It is ‘‘abandoned,’’ or 
‘‘destitute,’’ for in all of these cases there 
is at least a fragmentary trace of parentage. 
The parent, although unidentified, has been 
at least seen by some one. 

Foundlings are, perforce, the merest in- 
fants. It is a known fact that when a 
mother has cared for her offspring five or 
six months, it is the rarest of exceptions 
when she is willing to take upon her con- 
science the crime of child-murder—this is 
what the deliberate exposure of an infant in 
an out-of-the-way place means. 

The parent of a foundling is, willy-nilly, 
at heart a consenting child murderer. It is 
this phase which makes even the police 
shudder. Over one hundred men and women, 
who wittingly every year take the chances 
of infanticide, is an appalling record. 

Four years ago all of New York’s found- 
lings were first taken to Bellevue Hospital 
and then to the Infant Asylum on Randall’s 
Island. On the island, despite the best of 
care and nursing, the waifs died like flies. 
The mortality leaped up the scale until it 
reached almost one hundred per cent. The 
foundlings were first rescued, then practi- 
cally annihilated. Some years it was a bit 
better, and some years it was a bit worse. 

No one could quite explain it. The older 
abandoned 
children 





there under 
an assumed 
name and 
false ad- 
dress, mak- 
ing discov- 
ery of her 
where- 
abouts for- 
ever impos- 
sible. She 
may take 
the baby to 
a depart- 
ment store, 
placing it 
upon coun- 
ter or stool 








Foundlings of Various Ages. 


who were 
sent to the 
island, 
thrived. 
The hospi- 
tal sanita- 
tion was 
perfect; 
the nurses 
were pick- 
ed women. 
Ahandfulof 
the infants 
struggled 
through the 
awful con- 
ditions and 
lived. That 
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the dollars of New York State were not ex- 
pended upon them in vain may be known by 
the fact that the foundling graduates of 
Randall’s Island can boast in the last twenty 
years of one governor of a territory as well 
as the chief executive of a state, and a 
number of men well advanced—some of 
them prominent—in business and political 
life. But these are the few types of the 
hardier babies, the handful of survivors who 
have proved the foundling fiber is not with- 
out merit. The lives of most of the door- 
step waifs flickered out in the first fortnight. 

It was this horrifying infant mortality 
that finally caused an investigation by a 
joint committee from the State Charities 
Association and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. The situation 
was pathetically plain and unmistakable. 
The foundling graduated from the ash can 
to Bellevue, from Bellevue to a clean little 
cradle on Randall’s Island, and from cradle 
to an equally tidy little casket, also marked 
with the island hallmark, all very methodi- 
cally and even briskly. Five or six weeks 
were all that was necessary at the very out- 
side for the transition. 

A few sample figures will suffice. In 1895 
the death rate among the Randall’s Island 
foundlings was ninety-eight per cent.; in 
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vised and selected by special agents em- 
ployed for that sole purpose. 

The first report under the change was 
made in 1899. It showed that the death 
rate had fallen to fifty-five and nine-tenths 
per cent. The second report, in 1900, 
showed a still further decrease to thirty-one 
and one-tenth percent. At the present time 
the percentage of foundling deaths is below 
fifteen per cent. Having been vindicated, 
the system was adopted once and for all. 
From that time the foundling’s star of hope 
has been in the ascendency. 

This was not all, however. The bodily 
welfare of the foundling having been looked 
to, the spiritual welfare of the child was 
next made the subject of careful considera- 
tion. And that he might be fair and impar- 
tial in the matter, Charities Commissioner 
Keller decreed that the foundlings should be 
divided equally between the Protestant and 
Catholic charity organizations for the care 
of children. 

At the outset the odds posted against the 
foundling are discouragingly heavy. He is 
introduced to the public eye in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways—on a doorstep, in area or 
entry, in handbag, in a satchel, or under- 
neath an empty barrel on a dock edge. He 
has no inducement or encouragement to live, 

and yet he frequently 
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The Burned Wing of the Randall's Island Infant Hospital. 


1896, ninety-nine per cent; in 1897, one 
hundred per cent. 

The change was effected. It was decided 
that thereafter the babies should be taken 
to Bellevue and partially reconstructed, but 
from Bellevue they should go to individual 


homes for nursing, the homes to be super- 





does live—at least long 
enough to die of scarlet 
fever or measles like or- 
dinary children who start 
life much more happily. 
Appropriately, the found- 
ling is for the greater 
part a creature of the 
night. His shrill wail is 
usually heard by the 
policeman on last tour, 
and the touch of an in- 
vestigating night stick 
is, as a rule, the first 
caress the foundling feels 
in his hiding-place. 

A short time ago atwo- 
weeks-old mite was found 
at night, stowed away 
between the girders mid- 
way along the Brooklyn 
Bridge footpath. The slightest push down- 
ward would have plunged the infant into the 
East River. At dawn last midwinter, a Har- 
lem janitor crawling over the ice to repair a 
leak on the roof of the tenement, found a 
month-old baby, wrapped in a piece of old 
skirt, asleep against the warm brick chim- 
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ney wall. Patrolmen stumble over children 
in all odd nooks and corners of their beat. 
Garbage handlers haul them out of ash cans, 
choking and half dead. Yet many of them 
live. Their lives have been accounted cheap 
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tain would look at the foundling, when the 
patrolman brought it in from his post, grunt, 
and then say, ‘‘Get it to Bellevue—quick. 
They can afford to feed it there. There are 
too many mouths in the house where that 























Playtime for the Foundlings. 


indeed by those who should have cherished 
them, but at the outset they wear surpris- 
ingly well—for cheap articles. 

Contrary to popular superstition, there 
are no dainty baby clothes, with tell-tale 
initials; no expensive trinkets with mono- 
grams, after the manner of the story books, 
where the foundling figures so jauntily, and 
is happily claimed in the concluding chapter 
by relatives wealthy beyond dreams of avar- 
ice. Almost invariably the foundling comes 
to view ungarbed, save for the covering 
wrapped about it for concealment, and—let 
us hope—for warmth. 

For the humanity of parents, let it be 
said also, that the police records show the 
percentage of foundlings increases in sum- 
mer and decreases as regularly with the on- 
coming of winter. It is another interesting 
fact that hard times mean more foundlings. 
And this may be taken as a corroboration of 
the theory of one of the oldest and most 
humane captains in the police department, 
who would never believe that any infant 
was abandoned except for the reason that 
there were already too many mouths in the 
house to feed. This particular police cap- 


came from—God forgive ’em.’’ But in this 
charitable view the old police captain is not 
supported by many of his fellows. 

Often an infant, by the irony of things, is 
found hidden away in the dark corner of a 
church pew, left by some unhappy mother or 
father, who must have fled with the furtive 
hope that the child might begin life as well 
as possible under the circumstances. 

In St. Patrick’s Cathedral alone, there is 
said to be an average of fifteen babies found 
every twelvemonth by the pew cleaners, 
who are ever busy keeping the huge interior 
tidy. These babies have been left by Catho- 
lic parents who know that they will be 
reared—if they live—in Catholic homes. In 
many instances there is a tiny miraculous 
medal about the infant’s neck, a pathetic 
last appeal for divine protection when hu- 
manity has proved adamant. 

It is the belief of those who have under- 
taken the work of caring for the foundlings 
of the great city, that in many cases it is 
not the traditional weeping mother who de- 
posits the infant in its hiding-place, and 
then hurries away to escape discovery. The 
charities people believe that very often the 
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father acts as the active agent in the deser- 
tion. Investigation has proved the percent- 
age of husbands deserted by their wives 
approximates in a surprising degree the 





The Nurse and the Newly Born 
foundling 


reported cases of wives deserted by their 
husbands. 


One recoils upon reading of a living child 
wrapped in a fragment 


found on post by Policeman Smith. And in- 
stead of stopping at the Marquand Pavilion, 
the wagon that carries the ash-can baby, 
rasps over the cinder driveway a trifle fur- 
ther on its way to the Morgue at the edge 
of the Kast River, where there is a primary 
department as well as one for adults. The 
police say that at least twenty-five per cent. 
of the foundlings die before they are dis- 
covered and recorded as such. 

And yet, given only half a chance, even 
the youngest foundling—and there have 
been scores found several hours after birth 

will exhibit astounding vitality. There is 
a record of a five-hours-old baby found in an 
icy gutter folded in a triple thickness of 
burlap, who was rescued none the worse for 
her disadvantageous début into society. 

From the police station the foundling is 
hurried to Bellevue, where it begins life in 
earnest. First, it is named. Agents of the 
State Charities Association and the Guild of 
the Infant Savior visit the Marquand Pavil- 
ion daily. Each of them asks the same ques- 
tion: ‘‘Any more foundlings to-day?’’ On 
an average of three days a week, there are. 
The new foundling announced, nurses and 
agents examine the ledger of baptisms to see 
whether this particular baby is to be reared 
in the Catholic or Protestant faith. It is an 
important moment for the foundling, al- 
though of course he does not know it. Strict 
alternation is the rule at Marquand. Prot- 
estant-Catholic-Protestant-Catholic is the 





of blanket tossed into an 
ash can, covered with 
refuse paper, and left to 
be smothered by the next 
panful of ashes emptied 
by the tenement janitor. 
This has happened scores 
of times. It is only once 
in a great while that the 
ash-can baby lives to be 
cried over by the sympa- 
thetic matron at the near- 
est precinct station house, 
or the nurses in the Mar- 
quand Pavilion at Belle- 
vue. More often the little 
life is snuffed out in the 
way the guilty hands that 
placed it there must have 
foreseen. In place of the 
record of another found- 
ling upon the police blot- 











ter, there is the entry of 
the body of an infant 


Fire Drill at Randall’s Island, Where Foundlings Were Taken Under the 


Old System. 
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rotation, unvarying, immutable. Now and 
then, as might be expected, the smudge of 
features upon the infant’s face indicates 
that he is of Hebraic blood; but the Mar- 
quand rule knows no deviations, and Catholic 
or Protestant the child will be reared. 

The choice of religions 
having been made for 
him, the foundling’s name 
is next decided upon. 
Both the Catholic and 
Protestant organizations 
keep regular name lists, 
in two columns, boys and 
girls. Here again strict 
precedent is followed. 
The name below the one 
previously used is taken, 
and the foundling is bap- 
tized. 

If the child is the prop- 
erty of the State Charities 
Association the Bellevue 
chaplain officiates. If the 
foundling is to be turned 
over to the Guild, one of 
the Carmelite fathers 
from the church in West 
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tions. And as for inherited criminal instincts, 
the agents pooh-pooh the theory that the 
parents of the average foundling are habit- 
ual criminals. The women who have been 
identified with foundling work for years do 
not believe much in heredity, anyway. They 








Twenty-ninth Street is 
summoned. With religion 
and name chosen right speedily for him, the 
foundling bids farewell to Bellevue at once. 

While the baptism has been going on, his 
temporary home has been selected from the 
list of nurses on the books of the two or- 
ganizations. Until he is weaned his career 
is mapped out. It consists simply of mak- 
ing up for lost time and becoming well and 
happy. When the foundling is weaned he is 
ready for inspection and possible adoption. 
It would not be at all difficult to dispose of 
the foundlings if the selection of permanent 
homes was not conducted with such pains- 
taking conscientiousness. First the would- 
be second set of parents must satisfy the 
two organizations controlling the destiny of 
the foundling, that they will, and are able to, 
take much better care of him than the 
father and mother with which the stork 
originally provided him. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which 
the State Charities and Guild agents have to 
contend is the convincing of desirable foster 
parents that the real foundling is not 
tainted either with disease or with criminal 
instincts. The very word foundling seems to 
accentuate this impression. As a matter of 
fact, ninety per cent. of the foundlings are 
the possessors of indubitably good constitu- 
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assert that a baby a few months old, brought 
up in the proper environment can have no 
real spectre of unknown inheritance hanging 
over it. To clinch the argument, they refer 
to the children of the wealthy and refined, 
and, pointing to the percentage of wicked- 
ness and dissipation prevalent among this 
class, they think it unnecessary to say more. 


Of course, nothing definite can be actually 
proven concerning the working out of 


hereditary traits in the foundlings, for their 
parentage ever being obscured, there are 
no premises upon which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

The honest declaration of the conscien- 
tious women and men who supervise the dis- 
tribution of the foundlings is, ‘‘You need 
not be afraid of the foundling baby. It has 
an even chance for the future with your 
own.’’ And truly, some of the beautiful 
little children adopted from the two organi- 
zations would grace any home of refinement. 

No infant that develops the slightest 
physical taint by the time it reaches the age 
of two years, the term which must expire 
before it may be legally adopted, is allowed 
to remain with its foster parents. It is sent 
to the hospital for diseased children on 
Randall’s Island, where it remains. 
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It is surprising to discover what a rush- 
ing mail order business for babies could be 
transacted. Inquiries for babies come to the 
State Charities Association and the Guild 
from all over the country. Recently the 
mayor of a flourishing Massachusetts city 
wrote for a baby, enclosing plans and speci- 
fications for the same, which included ‘‘blue 
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Only one instance is on record where a 
child was returned as unsatisfactory. That 
was when a woman, angered by the visit of 
one of the State Charities agents, who called 
to make inquiries as to the care that was 
being taken of the child, resented the in- 
vestigation and sent back the infant. 

That the foundling never quite gives up 








Foundlings at the Hospital. 


eyes, light hair, girl, anywhere from fifteen 
months to two years old.”’ 

From a colored family in Pittsburg was 
received a request for ‘‘a boy anywhere 
under two years, not black. Must be light 
colored.’’ 

From as far west as Denver and as far 
south as Alabama come the requests, and if 
investigation proves the parties to be really 
responsible, the foundling does his first 
traveling. Unless the child is legally 
adopted, it is always under the supervision 
of the organization that indentured it. 
Rarely does it happen, however, that the 
child is taken away, even if it is not legally 
adopted. Legal adoption is an expensive 
affair for parents of moderate means—the 
class that usually obtain the children—and 
the formality of drawing up the necessary 
papers is often omitted. But the foundling 
is to the satisfaction of its foster parents 
regularly adopted and treated as such. 


the hope of discovering who his real parents 
were is shown in many a pathetic incident 
in the office of Mrs. Dunphy, the superin- 
tendent on Randall’s Island, where the rec- 
ords of New York foundlings for the past 
twenty years have been kept by her. 

Often a man, sometimes prosperous-look- 
ing, oftener with the stamp of the toiler 
upon him, will ask to see the books of the 
infant hospital for a certain year. Running 
his finger down the page of entries, he will 
pause at a name and ask if there is any 
record of parental inquiry after the infant’s 
admission to the hospital. 

It is the foundling come back, with the 
haunting hope that he may, after all, find 
out who he really is. 

But the foundling never does find out. 
And so, even if he rise to be governor or 
manufacturing magnate, he is, beyond every- 
thing else, pathetic from the beginning to 
the end. 























BY HERMAN 


EB NAPHTOLI, the writer of Sacred 
Scrolls, stood on the deck of a Trans- 
Atlantic steamer and fervently offered 

to God the Eighteen Blessings of the after- 
noon prayer. He clung firmly to the railing 
with both hands and swayed his thin, some- 
what stooping body back and forth in quick, 
rhythmic movement. A brisk wind was blow- 
ing into his face; his earlocks—‘‘the cor- 
ners of his head’’—protruding from beneath 
his velvet cap, quivered upon his sunken, 
wrinkled cheeks, his eyes were closed, and 
his lips moved unceasingly. Now and then 
he would open his large, black eyes and turn 
his head abruptly, as though suddenly seized 
with fright, but he would immediately close 
his eyes again and, tenderly stroking his ear- 
locks, resume his prayer. 

As he stood there it seemed to him—in 
spite of his endeavor to brush the thought 
aside—that certain wicked enemies were 
lurking behind him, ready to spring upon 
him and rob him of all his possessions. 

The loud, many-toned murmuring of the 
waves, seething and wrestling at the side 
of the steamer, and the dark-gray, mas- 
sive clouds, solemnly hastening southward, 
seemed to be singing the praises of the 
Lord in their own way, and Naphtoli prayed 
with greater zeal and fervor. 

Toward the end of the Eighteenth Bless- 
ing he pressed his right hand close to his 
eyes and slowly implored God that his tongue 
be guarded from wicked calumny and his 
lips from utterances of falsehood, that his 
soul be as dumb as dust in the face of his 
slanderers, that his heart be open to God’s 
teachings, that his soul should crave for 
His commandments, that the Lord interfere 
with all those who bear him malice and plot 
against him... . J All of which Naphtoli 
wished the Lord to do ‘‘for the sake of His 
name, for the sake of His right hand, for 
the sake of His holiness, for the sake of His 
Torah.”’ 

Naphtoli swayed his head to the right, 
then to the left, made three steps backward 
and turned around. His eyes fell on a group 


of men who stood a few paces away from 
Suddenly an expression of intense 


him. 
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fright crept over his face. Mechanically he 
clutched his long, black, curly earlocks and, 
as though to shield them from grave danger, 
held them in a firm grasp. 

‘‘Reb Naphtoli, make haste! Take my ad- 
vice, Reb Naphtoli,’’ said a dark-eyed, red- 
headed young man, twisting his mustache. 
‘‘The steamer will probably make fast before 
dawn to-morrow! You had better make 
haste !’’ He tapped Naphtoli on his shoulder. 

‘*Hurry up, or it will be too late,’’ inter- 
posed another, in a convincing tone. 

‘“Yes, yes, it will be too late—you’ i 
surely feel sorry, but then you’ll not be able 
to help it,’’ said the red-headed young man, 
with mock seriousness. 

Naphtoli, with downcast eyes, stood amidst 
the crowd, and slightly shuddering, held his 
earlocks with all his strength. His eyes 
were wet with tears. He lifted his head and 
gazed at the crowd, surveying them with a 
piteous, haunted look. 

‘*Wait a while; wait, I beseech you, have 
pity on me!’* he blurted out, plaintively. 

‘*You are not doing us any favor,’’ ejac- 
ulated the red-headed mischief-maker ; ‘‘ but 
look out! It will be too late!’ And he 
smiled roguishly. 

‘‘Murderers, you heartless murderers!’’ 
muttered Naphtoli, unable to restrain him- 
self, and he quickly turned away from the 
crowd. 

They burst into laughter. 

‘*He will rather jump overboard than part 
with his earlocks,’’ remarked a hook-nosed, 
curly-haired, spectacled man. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

‘‘But his are indeed extraordinary ear- 
locks! They’re worthy of exhibition !’’ 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha! They seem to have grown 
at the expense of his beard!’’ roared the 
spectacled man. ‘‘Wouldn’t he feel funny, 
though, without them !’’ 

‘*He must have raised them on yeast!’’ 

The jolly crowd giggled away light-heart- 
edly for a long time, but Naphtoli heard not 
their laughter. He hastened away to his 
steerage berth and threw himself down upon 
it, weeping bitterly. 

Ever since Naphtoli could remember he 


felt he had been, like Samson, dedicated as 
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a Nazarite unto the Lord and unto his breth- 
ren. It is true, he had not fought Israel’s 
battles, as Samson of yore, but then Naph- 
toli’s was rather a spiritual strength. His 
life labors lay in quite another direction. 
For nearly half a century he had _ been 
writing sacred Scrolls for Israel’s syna- 
gogues, phylacteries for Israel’s daily 
prayers, and mezuzahs for the protection 
of Israel’s homes from the influence of evil 
spirits. 

Never did a razor or a scissors touch his 
long, black, curly earlocks, or the scanty 
growth upon his lips or chin. To him ‘‘the 
corners of his head’’ had ever seemed as 
something symbolic, constantly reminding 
him of all that is noble in the Books of 
Moses—of the highest and wisest form of 
charity. ‘‘The corners of his head’’ re- 
minded him of ‘‘the corners of the field,’’ 
which the Bible had prescribed to be left 
uncut, that the poor of the community might 
come and get the grain with their own 
hands, and depart, with nothing to wound 
their self-respect and nothing to bleed their 
hearts. 

Thus, when some of his fellow-passengers, 
bent on mischief, told Naphtoli that he must 
cut his earlocks, or the authorities at Ellis 
Island would not permit him to land, he 
shuddered and hung his head in despair. In 
his simplicity, it never for a moment oc- 
curred to him to doubt their word. Since he 
had never done them any wrong, he rea- 
soned, why should they seek to injure him? 
Indeed, he had never in his life consciously 
wronged any one save himself, nor had he 
ever been offended by any of his country- 
men in the little town by the Dnieper. God, 
the Omnipotent Judge, too, was merciful to 
him, and only once, many years ago, had He 
poured His wrath upon his head for some 
sin or other. Naptholi’s youngest son 
Samuel, who had been the pride of his father 
and the glory of the whole community, and 
who had been steadily forging toward the 
Chair of Teacher in Israel, had suddenly 
disappeared. Many years had passed. Naph- 
toli survived his wife and his elder sons, and 
it looked as though the stem of his fore- 
fathers was to end with Naphtoli. But God 
had willed it otherwise. 

One day a letter came to Naphtoli from a 
countryman of his in America. It said 
that Naphtoli’s son, Samuel, was alive; that 
he was in New York, and that he was a 
reformed Rabbi—that there was an organ in 
his temple, which was playing during the 
Sabbath service; that the men and the 








women were sitting together during prayer 
in the temple; that the men were bare- 
headed, and that the choir consisted of girl 
singers. 

Naphtoli wept, tore the hair of his head 
in anguish, and for many days went about 
‘‘without a head.’’ Finally he decided to 
pack his bit of poverty and go to reform his 
beloved son Samuel—to bring him back to 
the road of the righteous. With the com- 
munity’s blessings showered upon his head, 
Naphtoli, who had never before left the 
boundaries of his native town, started hope- 
fully on his long journey to the New World. 

All went well on the way when suddenly 

the sin and the shame and the pity of it! 

‘now, toward the end of his journey on 
earth, he was to part with the long, black, 
curly companions of a lifetime, the features 
which, for their size and beauty had singled 
out their possessor even among his long- 
locked and long-bearded, pious co-religion- 
| ae 

Naphtoli lay upon his berth, quivering in 
every limb, choking with sobs. Suddenly he 
straightened himself, wiped his tears away 
and uttered, emotionally: 

“*Yes, the Lord will help me. 
Naphtoli needs His help now!’’ 

Naphtoli came out on the deck. The sun 
was now setting—a globe of fire, sinking 
below the tempestuous waves. With rapid 
strides, Naphtoli walked up to the railing, 
and firmly clinging to it with both hands, 
hegan to say the evening prayer, swaying 
lis body back and forth. 

A group of merry, loud-talking men drew 
near him with buoyant steps. 

**Reb Naphtoli, it will be too late, you’ll 
regret it!’’ said the red-headed one, touch- 
ing Naphtoli on the arm. 

Naphtoli shuddered. He turned his head 

there was an expression of terror on his 
face. 

‘“Nu Oh!’’ the uttered, waving his 
hand and resumed his prayer. 

Naphtoli’s heart beat violently, his lips 
kept moving, and tears coursed down his 
cheeks. The crowd waited behind him. 

A few steps away from them, a group of 
Russians were jesting and laughing. Now 
one of them started in a deep baritone the 
‘‘Dubinushka,’’ the song of the Russian 
workmen, and all sorts of voices joined in 
the popular chorus. Opposite them two 
Poles were patriotically humming ‘‘Poland 
is not yet forlorn,’’ and farther away, a 
dark-eyed Jewish lass sang mournfully in 
Russian : 
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“But death is near, my sepulchre is near! 
When, like the rustling of the grass Idie. . . . 


” 


The voices mingled, the sounds were 
wafted in every direction. When the singers 
became silent, some one was heard talking 
with enthusiasm : 

‘‘Yes, in by-gone days they used to have 
music on the ocean liners. You know the 
sirens, half-woman and half-fish, used to 
sing such strange, melancholy melodies that 
the passengers fainted when they heard 
them, so they had to have music to drown 
the voices of the sirens.’’ 

**And now?”’ 

‘‘Now the sirens sing no more!’’ replied 
the narrator, authoritatively. 

Naphtoli shuddered convulsively. He felt 
he was already becoming a sinner. During 
prayer his thoughts wandered hither and 
thither, and though he firmly believed that 
the people behind him were not his enemies, 
yet he feared them. . 

“‘Thou art my rock and my fortress, O 
Lord !’’ he muttered at the end of his prayer. 

** Make haste, make haste !’’ the red-headed 
mischief-maker urged him on. ‘‘Here’s a 
chair, be seated !”’ 

Naphtoli seated himself mechanically. In 
a moment a big crowd assembled around 
him. He stared at the ground, with droop- 
ing head, with his thin hands resting upon 
his knees. 

‘‘Here’s the scissors, Reb Naphtoli! Shall 
I do it, or will you do it yourself?’’ asked 
the red-headed one, softly. 

Naphtoli was silent—his soul was too full 
for speech. He struggled with himself as to 
whether he should lead another man to sin 
by letting him cut ‘‘the corners of his head,’”’ 
or whether he should commit the sin with 
his own hands. But Naphtoli lacked the 
courage to lay his hands on his own locks. 
He kept staring at the ground in silence. 
Then the muscles of his face began to quiver. 

**You may cut!’’ he finally moaned in a 
tone of resignation, and he covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

Open-mouthed the crowd drew nearer. 

The red-headed one seized one of Naph- 
toli’s earlocks and lifting the scissors high 
in the air, began in a sing-song, mockingly: 


“*Blessed art Thou, O Lord. . . .”’ 
Turning pale, Naphtoli jumped to his feet. 
‘<p 


of the Lord in vain!’’ he cried, defiantly. 
His teeth were firmly set together, his eyes, 
wide open, flashed with rage, his fists were 
tightly clenched. 

Only now it dawned upon him that it was 








se silent, heathen, do not bear the name- 
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all a conspiracy —the work of men who did 
not have God within their hearts. For a 
moment his defiant attitude and the piteous 
expression of his intense suffering awed the 
crowd into silence. Soon, however, the 
crowd burst into ringing laughter. The red- 
headed one had already done his work. He 
had cut one earlock off, and held it up with 
an air of triumph. Naphtoli sank back in his 
chair mutely, submissively, ‘‘like a lamb on 
the way to the slaughter-house.’’ 

“Save me, O God, for the waters are 
come in unto my soul,’? mumbled Naphtoli, 
faintly, and the tears trickled down his 
face. 

The crowd laughed on. Naphtoli feared 
to lift his eyes to face the people lest they 
might be stung with shame. Each moment 
was to him an endless torture. Time, it 
seemed to him, slackened its pace to pro- 
long his sufferings. 

‘Now you may pass for a reformed Rabbi, 
Reb Naphtoli!’’ remarked the red-headed 
conspirator, with an ill-concealed, sardonic 
smile, and handed him the two long tufts of 
hair. 

With trembling hands, Naphtoli seized the 
locks, and, not heeding the noise about him, 
silently and carefully wrapped them in his 
handkerchief and hid them away in his upper 
vest pocket—next to his heart. 

Gradually the crowd dispersed; the roar- 
ing and the chatter died away. But the 
laughter was still ringing in Naphtoli’s ears 
like the clash of thunder. He felt as though 
the laughter, gaining entrance through his 
ears, sought to tear his heart asunder. 
Naphtoli rose from the chair; his eyes were 
red from tears, his frame was shrunken, en- 
feebled, bent. He shook his head and 
directed his steps toward his berth... . 

Half an hour later his eyelids closed little 
by little, and, curled up in his narrow bed, 
crushed by the sin and the disgrace, he 
slept. 

In his sleep, Nanhtoli’s restless mind wan- 
dered away to his little native town by 
the Dnieper. . .. It is Friday evening. 
Voronzov is at rest, peacefully awaiting the 
coming of the bride—Sabbath. The market 
stands, the stores, the bath houses, the mill 
—all are being closed. Solemn quiet and 
peace fill the air... . J After dinner Naph- 
toli sleeps for about an hour, and sleep being, 
according to an old commentary, one-sixtieth 
part of death, he thus has the taste of 
death. Then he takes a hot bath, which is 
equal to one-sixtieth part of the taste of the 
everlasting flames of hell. Returning home, 
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he eats a piece of fish, which had been pre- 
pared for the Sabbath, and which gives him 
a sixtieth part of the taste of the Leviathan. 
Thus Naphtoli has become purified to meet 
Sabbath, the Messenger of Peace, which is 
to bring to him an additional soul, and, 
double-souled, he is to get a taste of a six- 
tieth part of the ease and comfort of para- 
dise. . The Rabbi of Voronzov, tall, thin 
and gray, is slowly walking toward Naph- 
toli. Now the Rabbi stops. He is staring 
at Naphtoli, wide-eyed. 

“*Reb Naphtoli, what has befallen you ?’’ 
he asks, in a tremulous voice. ‘‘Reb Naph- 
toli, where—are—your—earlocks?’’ 

Naphtoli clasps his head with his hands 
and exclaims in a heartrending tone: 

“‘God is my witness—I have them—Il 
have them!’’ 

‘*Eh, hold your peace there!’’ grumbled 
some one on the upper berth. ‘‘Keepquiet!’’ 

Naphtoli tossed about in his steerage 
berth, perplexed, crestfallen. There was a 
burning pain in his temples. His suffering 
was so intense that there were moments 
when he doubted he was Naphtoli, he who 
had ever braved blessings and afflictions 
alike. He felt ashamed before himself, be- 
fore God. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. 
Naphtoli could not sleep. He came out on 
the deck and pacing back and forth, reflected 
upon his dream. Gazing into the distance, 
he recalled the Dnieper, and he shuddered. 
The splashing of the black waves frightened 
him now. The stars overhead looked cold 
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and melancholy, and the wind blew angrily 
into his face. 

Year in and year out, on New Year’s Day, 
Naphtoli used to go, together with the en- 
tire community, to ‘‘shake off’’ his sins into 
the Dnieper. For man, be he ever so pure, 
is, after all, but flesh and blood, susceptible 
to sin. Knowing from Ecclesiastes that ‘‘all 
the rivers run into the sea,’’ it now seemed 
to Naphtoli that all the sins he had ever 
committed, even though unconsciously, and 
then shaken off into the Dnieper, stared at 
him from the depth of the sea—stared—and 
laughed wildly, maliciously. ... 

‘*My son, Samuel—what can I say to him 
now?’ he asked himself, despondently. 
‘*God knows, perhaps Samuel was led astray 
even as I have been led astray !’’ 

Yet Naphtoli did not seek to defend him- 
self. 

**God knows best what He is doing. Evi- 
dently I have deserved my fate—I must 
have sinned. 

Naphtoli gazed at the water beside the 
steamer and trembled. He clasped his 
aching head with his hands and drew back. 

. . . In the hissing and roaring of the 
black waves poor Naphtoli heard the peals 
of mocking laughter: 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! In-fi-del, in-fi-del, in-fi-del !’’ 

He could not control himself any longer, 
and lifting his eyes heavenward, with his 
arms outstretched, he cried, solemnly, the 
tears flooding his cheeks: 

**God is my witness . . 
NOM 6-3.” 


. God is my wit- 


A CASUALTY 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


The sculptur’d stone, the graven praise; 
The tablet in the chancel dim; 
The churchyard by familiar ways, 


Are not for him. 


A strange hand turns a stranger sod, 
And strangers bear him to his rest, 

Far from the homeland paths he trod, 
And loved the best. 



































The Fifth Act of Paul M. Potter’s Play Based on Victor Hugo’s Novel, ‘Notre Dame,” Presented by 
Daniel Frohman’s Stock Company. 


TOPICS OF THE THEATRE 


NE can get a sidelight on the work- 
ing of theatre managers’ minds by 
noting the novels they select for 

dramatization. When the epidemic of drama- 
tized novels broke out virulently a couple of 
years ago, managers all made a snatch at 
the most boomed novel of the moment. 
The thing to do, according to their calcula- 
tion, was to secure that novel which in 
play-form was certain of a flood of indirect 
advertisement. One may say that the three 
novels in biggest letters in most places at 
this period were, ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’’ and ‘‘To Have 
and To Hold.’’ The play ‘‘Richard Carvel’’ 
nearly killed John Drew. ‘‘To Have and To 
Hold’’ is a painful memory. Julia Marlowe 
is achieving the most popular success of her 
career in ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er.’’ Of the three novels, the one which is 
weakest has proved to be the best in play- 
form. But not a little of the favor accorded 
to ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower’’ 
must be ascribed solely to the charm and 
the talent of Miss Marlowe. The next step 
of the sagacious manager was taken by the 
Liebler Company in the selection of ‘‘A 
Gentleman of France’’ as the basis of a 
drama in which to star Kyrle Bellew and 





feature Eleanor Robson. This novel must 
be about twelve years old; and was a liter- 
ary memory until the theatre gave it a 
second existence. Almost simultaneously 
sprang up a crop of dramatizations of old- 
time favorites. It was found that while 
two hundred thousand, or three, or four, 
had read ‘‘the greatest novel of the day,’’ 
and were ready to forget it, everybody had 
read and many had re-read such novels as 
*‘(Jnder Two Flags’’ and ‘‘ Notre Dame.”’ 

‘“‘Under Two Flags’’ has not only been 
very successful from the receipts’ point of 
view, but it has also been the medium for 
Blanche Bates to appear as a star. The play 
itself is crude in many things, and in other 
pieces Miss Bates has done work less arduous 
and incomparably more artistic. Yet the 
play has all the color, all the sentimentality, 
all the ready-aim-fire-bang sensationalism of 
Ouida, who could stuff more of these ingre- 
dients into one story than her imitators can 
eke out for three. This skill in adaptation 
is due to Paul M. Potter, who is also the 
play adjuster of ‘‘Notre Dame.”’ 

‘Notre Dame’’ would make Hugo roar 
with rage if he could see it, not so much 
because the drama construction is occasion- 
ally deficient, but because all Hugo’s style 
377 
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is omitted. The colossus of French ro- 
mance was in all probability as proud of his 
style as of his many other attributes. Mr. 
Potter is a teetotaler in style; but he knows 
how to make a melodrama. Consequently 
‘‘Notre Dame,’’ as played by Daniel Froh- 
man’s Stock Company,’ provides good enter- 
tainment. Hilda Spong as Esmeralda crosses 




















Hilda Spong 


As ESMERALDA, in “Notre Dame.” 


the chasm between society comedy and 
**Notre Dame’’ with credit. The rest of the 
company, considerably augmented for this 
production, is of average competence. 
Another novel that has long been cold 
in this age of hot-roll literature is ‘‘Soldiers 
of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
This book has been dramatized by Augustus 
Thomas for the starring purposes of Robert 
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Edeson. Few young 
leading men have had 
such uniform luck as 
Mr. Edeson has had in 
making their way to 
the rank of star; and 
he is equally entitled 
to the advance with 
most of the incubated 
stars. He is even a 
much better actor than 
most of them. A cer- 
tain measure of success 
should be assured to 
‘‘Soldiers of Fortune.’’ 
Mr. Thomas, as a play- 
wright, has skill and a 
distinct reputation. Mr. 
Davis has skill also, 
and positive fame. Mr. 
Davis and his stories 
are a national institu- 
tion like the Gibson 
Girl. It is not easy to 
ascertain whether Mr. 
Davis’ stories have con- 





tributed more to swel] = “#2 sxev. 
his fame than Mr. Davis Melville Ellis 
has done to make his In “The Toreador 


stories famous. The 
stories are all bright and clean, some of 
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George Ade. 


Author of ‘Fables in Slang,”’ and of “*The Sultan of Sulu, 


a Filipino 
Comic Opera. 
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Florence Reed. 


As FELICITY JONES, in “The Widow 





In “Sleeping Beauty and the Beast 
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them are even ingenious; but they have not that 
authority that Mr. Davis maintains merely as a 
personage. Everybody knows Richard Harding 
Davis by photograph; nearly everybody knows who 
he is. And, until he had the audacity to go and 
fall in love and be married, about eighty thousand 
young American women considered him the ideal 
man. They used to have his photograph placed 
apart from those of other matinée heroes in their 
rooms. The only picture allowed to be in prox- 
imity to this ikon was a reproduction of a Gibson 
Girl drawing. These eighty thousand or more 
young women then set themselves the task of be- 
coming and being like the Gibson Girl; and the 
unhappy man that happened to fall in love with 
one of them had to be measured by the charm, 
valor and force evident in the photo- 

May Robson. graph of Richard Harding Davis. 
the Messenger boy. Lhose were dire days. But hero as 
he always was, Mr. Davis determined 

to ensure peace to the hearts of his fellowmen, 








Thomas W. Ross. Robert Edeson. Gretchen Lyons. 


the Play Made by Augustus Thomas from the Novel of That Title by 
Richard Harding Davis. 
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even at the cost of his own worship. He went and mar- 
ried the girl he loved; and the eighty thousand snatched 
down their ikon and laid it away in the 

Margaret Dale. trynk of lost illusions. Hero-worship letters 
John Drewsnew ‘ed: to Mr. Davis immediately fell from ten per 
day to three. Of course, none of these 

young women has wholly forgotten Mr. Davis, though at 
present their worshiping minds may be undecided be- 
tween the photograph of Winston Churchill and that of 
James K. Hackett. Not one of them that has the chance 
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E. S. Willard. 


Starring in ‘The Cardin y I is N. Parker. 


to see ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’’ on the stage will neglect to 
see it, if only to convince herself of her long-held belief 
that, after all, Richard Harding Davis has his limitations. 
Mr. Edeson will know just how to make the argument for 
adherence with any or all of the eighty 

Charles Richman. thousand. He is the new type of matinée 
in “The Tem seer: hero. He doesn’t pose, he doesn’t strut; 
sometimes it seems as though he wasn’t 

even acting. He is restrained even in the most startling 
scenes, and he has a way of looking at the heroine that 
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Margaret Anglin. 


As GIUDITTA, in “The Twin Sister 


makes you feel he would 
do anything in the world 
for her, and that he will 
always be true. — This, of 
course, is the highest pur- 
pose of the honestest 
lover that ever breathed. 

From ‘‘Soldiers of For- 
tune’”’ to ‘‘Foxy Grandpa’’ 
is like going from the 
theatre to the circus. 
Bread and the circus was 
the sure cure for the pop- 
ulace in ancient Rome. 
They want about the same 
thing still, even in this 
day of unparalleled pros- 
perity and progress in the 
United States. Many of 
our successful plays de- 
pend almost entirely on 
the circus quality in them. 
They may be either serious 
or comic, so that they 
have a plenty of glitter, 
blare and tinsel pomp. 
‘“‘Foxy Grandpa’’ is no 
worse than any of the 
others. It is more worthy 
of remark than some of 
them, because it is a 
much-frequented medley 
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of music, jokes and horse-play, founded on the slender base 
of a series of colored supplement cartoons. The money 
which ‘‘Foxy Grandpa’’ is drawing will be sufficient warrant 
for the dramatization of every colored cartoon that arrives 
at popularity. It is a very interesting development, this 
growth of the colored comic pictures in Sunday newspapers. 
One result of it is that the Sunday newspaper now is adver- 
tised solely because of what it contains to interest the chil- 
dren. All fathers will admit that the dearest of boys and 
girls become somewhat wearing if let loose on papa from 
eight in the morning of Sunday till eight at night. Of 
course papa has to explain all the jokes one by one; and 
after he has gone the weary round, this cheerful suggestion 
usually greets his ears: ‘‘Now let’s begin ali over again, 
eh?’’ Still, this is easier for most papas than to be obliged 
to invent stories, especially on a rainy Sunday. One great 
reform is needed in the colored supplement. All the brutal- 
ity and most of the slang might be properly omitted from 
them, especially by such papers as preach continually about 
conduct in life, high ideals and the rest. Few of these 
series of colored cartoons have anything more than the 
germ of a faded idea as their foundation. That the stage 
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should seize upon so frail a 
structure for play-making pur- 
poses is one of the signs of the 
mind-poverty that afflicts our 
theatre. The theatre in the 
United States has. to rely too 
much on the helps afforded by 
other branches of art. It should 
soon be able to toddle on its 
own legs by itself. If it doesn’t 
we must certainly be doomed to 
be the most mind-poor, egotistic 
and prosperous people in the 
world. 

The incubated star has been 
loaded on the theatrical market 
in such quantity during the past 
season that it is very difficult 
now to find any actors. This in 
despite of the proven fact that 
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acting is an overcrowded profession. Some years ago 
the players whom everybody considered stars could be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. Star, defined at 
that time, meant an actor or actress of transcending 
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William Collier. 
Now starring in a new comedy “T Diplomat." 
acting talent, intensified by a dominant original tem- 
perament. The limitations of a star’s personality were 
realized to be almost as salient as his capacities. Even 
Mr. Mansfield’s notable versatility was found wanting 
in some of his attempts. A star of former years might 
very well be compared to a writer with style. To-day 
we have many stars as we have many tribes of writers. 
Most of the nowaday stars do good work and win hon- 
estly the dollars of a people, the most indulgent in the 
world in matters political, religious and dramatic. Let 
them be called stars then without grudge. The term is 
sickeningly weak, anyway. But what shall we call the 
man who is a star in the former sense? . . . How 
ludicrous it would be were Mr. Mansfield advertised as 
‘‘America’s Most Distinguished Comet.’’ Perhaps Mr. 
Mansfield would prefer in place of the word comet that 
recondite substantive, actor. 

The increasing prosperity of William Collier as lead- 
ing comedian, with his own company behind him, is 
very grateful. Mr. Collier is really funny, and funny 
in an American way. None of the comedies he has 
presented thus far can be said to rank above the level 
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of farce. They are not comedies in being a 
portrait of human nature humorously ex- 
posed. They are rather given up to carica- 
ture, but a caricature so tempered by the 
quietness and naturalness of Mr. Collier’s 
talent that they do not offend one as most 
caricatures offend. It is not improbable that 
Mr. Collier may progress from success to 
success, from the present class of play to a 
better, s2ason in and season out, somewhat 
after the manner in which the career of 
Nat Goodwin has wound along. Mr. Collier 
says himself, however, that he has no ambi- 
tion to play Shakespeare. His sole purpose 
is to be the comedian he is now, improving, 
of course, with age. Yet no one among 
stars can say what he will or will not do 
about Shakespeare, after he has made so 
much money that he finds even Wall Street 
a slow place to lose it. 

‘*Her Lord and Master,’’ by Martha Mor- 
ton, in which Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shan- 
non are being rewelcomed as remembered 
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New York 
favorites, is 
a pretty com- 
edy with a 
few very 
dramatic 
scenes. The 
idea of a 
stolid Eng- 
lish viscount 
marrying a 
quick -tem- 
pered, im- 
petuous, Mid- 
dle Western 
girlisa 
good one on 
which to 
build. The 
opportunity 
to show the 
contrasts be- 
tween two 
civilizations 
is fully seized 
and in most 
instances 
disadvantage. 
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In “The Toreador."’ 


the American appears at 
Miss Morton does not seem to dislike 
her home-folks, but she wishes them to 
see the error of their ways of life. At 
the same time she does not gloss the imper- 
fections of the 
scheme of life in 
Great Britain. 
‘“‘Her Lord and 
Master’’ is inter- 
esting and sin- 
cere and if Miss 
Morton could 
have pumped 
some of Clyde 
Fitch’s smarti- 
ness into the dia- 
logue of the first 
act, certain mo- 
ments of dullness 
would be avoid- 
ed. But perhaps 
a little dullness 
now and then is 
especially when 
Clyde Fitch is 
writing all the 
plays that are not 
being written by 
people who try 
to write as he 
writes. 
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